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FOUR STRIKING NEW NOVELS 


Marnan’s Daughter of the Veldt. 350 pp., $1.50. 


(Earlyin May.) A novel, giving a vivid picture of life in the Trans- 
vaal. Though it does not deal at all with the Boer War, | WEED 
perhaps its most conspicuous feature is its ‘‘ strenuousness”’. a 
The author makes the Veldt itself share the honors with its 
daughter, and shows how it instills much of its‘own wildness 
into those who dwell upon it. 











St. John’s The Crimson Weed. 335 pp. 12mo, $1.50. 


A powerful story of a modern Hamlet of English and Italian stock. A ‘‘ wild justice”’ 
(the “‘ crimson weed ’’ of the title) furnishes the motive. 





“* A notably strong novel.” —Buffalo Commercial. “ The style is direct, terse, and forceful, and the char- 
’ “The characters are exceedingly well drawn, the situ- } acters and incidents carry conviction.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
ations naturally presented, the human interest dominantl ‘*An unusual power of imagination, a strong style, 
placed . - a bogk to be read and enjoyed.” —Ba/#i- } and a sense of the dramatic, It is not a book to neglect.’ 
more Sun. —Speaker (London). . 


Oxenham’s Our Lady of Deliverance. 334 pp. 12mo, $1.50. 


(Early in May.) The main themes of this romance, the secret and unjust persecu- 
tion of an army Officer and the help given him by a courageous woman, were sug- 
gested to the author by the case of Captain Dreyfus, to whom the book is dedicated, 
but the plot of course departs widely from the already well-known facts of the Drey- 
fus case. The author is said to have gained much in humor and rapidity of action. 
*,* By the same Autnor.—Oxenham’s God’s Prisoner. 12mo, $1.25. A story of 
adventure in England and the Southern Seas. ; 
Dial: ** One of the most captivating works of fiction that it has been our good fortune to read.” 


Gissing’s Our Friend The Charlatan. 386 pp. 12mo, $1.50. 


(In Press.) Such of the many friends of the author as have seen the manuscript of 
this new novel, find it the strong work they have long been expecting at his 
hands, because of his evident ability, steady improvement, and constant respect 
forhisart. The motive is the one now popular of the politician and the woman, 
but it is treated in ways that are Mr. Gissing’s own. 











SOME MARCH PUBLICATIONS 


Dowden’s Puritan and Anglican. studies Mason’s Hypnotism and Suggestion, ;, 
in Literature. 341 pp. 8vo, $2.00 net. Therapeutics, Education, and Reform. 
“ Written in his broad, interesting style, and full of 344 pp. 12mo, $1.50. 
insight and wisdom.”—Oxtlook. 


McCrackan’s Rise of the Swiss Republic. 








A eee simply-written work for general reader or stu- 
ent, 





“He discusses the questions with earnestness, can- 
dor, and many illustrations,”— Chicago Evening Post. 


5th Impression of Mason's Telepathy and the Subliminal Self. $1.50. 
Kuhns’s German and Swiss Settlements of Pennsylvania. 268 pp. $1.50. 


New Enlarged Edition. 423 pp. 8vo, $2.00. 








. 





NEW IMPRESSIONS OF SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


7th Impression of Hope’s FATHER STAFFORD. Uniform with Rufert of Hentzau. 25x pp. r2mo, $1.50. 
34 Impression of THE COURTOT MEMOIRS. | 8vo, $2.00. 
3d Impression of LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. $3.00. 
3d Impression of Mrs. Dudeney’s FOLLY CORNER. $1.25. y 
12th Impression of HOPE’S RUPERT OF HENTZAU.. 12mo, $1.50. With illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 
13th Impression of Wells’ HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. §$:.50. 





Henry Holt & Company, ” Nsw one” 
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Lounger 


COINCIDENCES are curious things. 
We often accuse authors of imitation, 
or even of plagiarism, when coincidence 
is at the bottom of it all. Read Mr. 
B. E. Stevenson’s ‘‘ At War with the 
Regent ’’’ and you at once think of 
““The Helmet of Navarre.’’ The 
scene is the same, the historical per- 
sonages are nearly all the same, and 
the plot is only unlike in the working 
out. And yet it is impossible that Mr. 
Stevenson could have plagiarized Miss 
Runkle or Miss Runkle have plagiarized 
Mr.' Stevenson. ‘‘ At War with the 
Regent ’’ was published first as a book 
and was on the market when the serial 
publication of “‘ The Helmet of Na- 
varre ’’ began in the Century. 

Another curious coincidence is the 
remarkable likeness between ‘‘ Grau- 
stark: The Story of a Love behind a 
Throne,’’ by Mr. G. B. McCutcheon, 
and ‘*‘ The Puppet Crown,’’ by Mr. Har- 
old MacGrath. Both of these authors 
are young Westerners, both books are 
published by Western publishers, and 
issued within a few days of each other. 
The story of each book is the rescue of 
a royal lady by two loyal young Amer- 
icans. Which story is told in the fresh- 
er manner, which is the more delightful 
tale, the reader must decide for himself. 
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I will only say that I have met few 
prettier scenes in fiction than that in 
the throne-room between Grenfel Lorry 
and the reigning Princess of Graustark. 
It can readily be seen by the facts in 
the case that neither of these four 
stories could possibly have influenced 
the other, yet if they had not been 
published so near together there would 
have been a loud cry of plagiarism. 


So much has been written of the late 
Prince of Wales, so many startling and 
sensational stories have been told of 
him, that one takes up ‘‘ The Private 
Life of King Edward VII.” (Appleton) 
feeling that here is to be found a com- 
bination of the ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris”’ 
with one of Ouida’s novels and one of 
Gyp’s, strongly flavored with the *‘ De- 
cameron ”’ and dignified with dashes of 
the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha’’; but it 
proves to be only the story of a plaster 
saint. Thousands of loyal subjects of 
His Majesty will rejoice to learn that 
the young princesses make excellent 
butter —and wives; that when Prince 
Eddy bumped his head, his father and 
mother “‘ merely told him to be brave 
and not to cry’; that the King’s card- 


- playing is of the ‘most innocuous kind ; 


and that he wears a 7} hat and a No. 
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8shoe. He is very fond of oysters and 
Americans, and goes to church every 
Sunday. In the midst of this surfeit 
of goodness, it is refreshing to read 
that once, in his younger days, he was 
** picked up and slippered before the 
entire Court.’’ Long live the King! 
*See page 458. 


by F. P. Spofford 


The late Mr. Grant Allen left a post- 
humous novel called ‘‘ The Linnet,’’ 
which has already been published, and 
now a book of nature sketches by him 


has been discovered. It is called 
**Country and Town in England,’ a 
subject that Mr. Allen treated more 
gracefully than he did problem novels. 
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On the occasion of a dinner 
given, receatly, at the ‘‘ Play- 

’,’? Mr. James Barnes, 
war correspondent for the Out- 
look, was presented with the 
original of the accompanying 
design. This panel, which is 
richly illuminated, is the work 
of Mr. Bruce McRae, who, 
when not making stage love 
to Mary Tudor or striking 
fire from Judson’s blade in 
‘*When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,”’ is usually found de- 
signing theatre programmes, 
initial letters, or book-covers 
—all in a spirit of true and 
consistent decoration. . 
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According to Max Miller, 
Carlyle and Emerson were 
forever preaching. ‘‘ Dothis!’’ 
they said ; ‘‘ Do not do that!"’ 
As for Max Miiller, he felt 
satisfied when his work led to 
a new discovery, ‘‘ whether it 
was the discovery of a new 
continent of thought or the 
smallest desert island in the 
vast ocean of truth.’’ Let 
those who “‘love to fight, 
fight,’’ he exclaims,‘ but let 
others who are fond of quiet 
work go on undisturbed in 
their own special callings.’’ 
All he pleads for as a scholar 
and thinker is ‘‘ freedom from 
canvassing, from letter read- 
ing and letter writing, from 
committees, deputations, meetings, 
public dinners, and all the rest.’’ And 
yet Professor Max Miiller did seem to 
keep pretty well before the world, for 
if he was not a fighter he was surely 
a controversialist. He was just as 
surely an entertaining writer, and never 
more so than in his *‘ Autobiography.”’ 


Mr. George Meredith’s new volume 
of poems is to be called ‘‘ A Reading 
of Life,’’ after the first poem, which 
appeared in THE CRITIC for March, 
and belongs to a series on the same 
note which will be found in the book. 
Messrs. Scribner are the publishers. 


JAMES BARNES SOUVENIR 


A New York publishing house has 
received from a German publishing 
house a post-card which reads: 


Dear Sir: A publisher intends to publish a book 
containing reproductions of the lookings backward 
which, occasioned by the beginning of the new 
Century, the most important papers have written 
concerning the passed century /not year/. In this 
book shall find place but the greatest papers and of 
omportance in the political world. We therefore 
beg to ask you for the kindness of delivering us the 
copy of your paper which contains such a looking- 
backward. Thanking you in advance we beg to 
remain. 


trustfully yours. 





Photo by H. H. H. Cameron 
MR. ARTHUR 


Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys, whose 
** Letters to Belinda’’ were begun in 
the April number of THE CRITIC, is 
not only a publisher, but he is the lit- 
erary adviser of the rich and great of 
London. Inthe room over his busi- 
ness office in Piccadilly the favored few 
drink in his words of wisdom and _ his 
tea at the same moment. 

Lord Rosebery is one of the fre- 
quenters of Mr. Humphreys’ sanctum, 
and it was doubtless over the teacups 


London 
L. HUMPHREYS 


that the publication of ‘‘ Napoleon, 
the Last Phase’’ was discussed. 


M. Maurice Maeterlinck’s new book is 
to be published at the beginning of May. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Life of the Bee.’’ 


Broadly speaking [says the London Daily Chron- 
icle], the book is a comparison of the wonderful life 
and economy of the bee with the lives of men. 
That is the idea, but the methods used to give it 
expression are those which belong to all M. Maeter- 
linck’s writings. English admirers of him who have 
seen the full book expect it to attract attention. 
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MRS. E. D. GILLESPIE 


Mrs. E. D. Gillespie has long been 
known as one of the most interesting 
women in Philadelphia and one who 
has always known the most interesting 
people. That Messrs. Lippincott have 
induced her to write ‘‘ A Book of Re- 
membrance ”’ is a matter of congratula- 
tion. I remember, when I was younger 
than I am to-day, hearing people say 
how Dickens had singled out Mrs. Gil- 
lespie as the one woman in a Philadel- 
phia audience that he wanted to meet. 
They met and I can imagine the inter- 
change of wit that followed their meet- 
ing. Philadelphians have been known 
to go so far as to say that Dickens 
was particularly anxious for the meet- 
ing, as not to know Mrs. Gillespie in 
those days was to argue oneself un- 
known! 
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Dr. William Henry Drummond, the 
author of ‘‘ The Habitant, and Other 


French-Canadian Poems,’’ one of the 
most successful books of verse written 
in recent years, is a Canadian by adop- 
tion only, for he was born in County 
Leitrim, Ireland, and in 1863, at the 
age of ten, was brought with his three 
brothers to Canada by his father, who 


settled in Montreal. Asa boy he spent 
his holidays in camping and fishing, and 
thus gained an intimate knowledge of 
French Canada, and, more particularly, 
the district about his home. 

At Bord a Plouffe, then an important 
resort for raftsmen, he met for the first 
time the river drivers and shanty men 
on their way down to Quebec with the 
** drive,’’ and their happy, free, open- 
air life fascinated the boy, who treas- 
ured up their stories and reminiscences, 
afterwards using many of them in his 
poems. 

During his school days and later dur- 
ing his college course, he wrote occa- 
sional verses, but took no care to 
preserve them, and many a time a col- 
lege friend has borrowed the only copy 
he had, and that often unsigned, so 
that he frequently saw his work quoted 
and attributed to others, without pro- 
test, for an idea, once worked out in 
verse, ceased to interest him and he 
made no attempt to claim them. 
While at college he was more noted as 
a hammer-thrower and shot-putter than 
as a poet, his powerful physique and 
great strength giving him peculiar ad- 
vantages in these games. 

On coming to Montreal to practise 
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DR. W. H. DRUMMOND 


law he became identified with the fish- 
ing clubs of the St. Maurice River. 
The St. Maurice has been the inspira- 
tion of most of his work. It is his pe- 
culiar hunting ground. Finding its 
source among the “* grand old Lauren- 
tides, old when the earth was new,’’ it 
forms the highway to a network of 
little lakes well known to all trout fish- 
ers, ‘‘ Leetle Lac Grenier,’’ ‘‘ Wayaga- 
mack.” 

Among such solitudes, alone with 
his guide, canoeing or tramping through 
the forest, Dr. Drummond finds his 
recreation. There he hears the stories 
and sees the incidents in his poems, for 
he knows every guide and half-breed 
in the country and is on the best of 
terms with them all. 

One fine morning, while still a small 
boy in Ireland, he got an eel on his 
line while fishing in the burn that 
passed his father’s door; a young offi- 
cer helped him to get the formidable 
creature off. It was the first one he 
had ever seen. An old gentleman in 
Wellington boots who was fly-fishing a 
neighboring pool for trout, attracted 
by the disturbance, joined them. He 
asked the boy if he would like to learn 
the casting of a fly, and with his own 
rod he gave Dr. Drummond his first 


MISS GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


lesson in fly-fishing. He has not yet 
forgotten this art to which he was thus 
introduced by Lord Palmerston. 

This is not his most interesting fish- 
ing experience, however, for it was on 
one of his holiday trips to the Lauren- 
tian Club that he met the lady who 
became his wife in 1894, Miss Harvey, 
who was with her father on a visit from 
Jamaica. It was his wife who collected 
the scattered fragments of his earlier 
efforts, kept copies of his poems as he 
wrote them, and finally was instru- 
mental in having them brought to the 
notice of the publishers who brought 
out the ‘* Habitant”” and who are pub- 
lishing his forthcoming collection. 
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Concerning Miss Gwendolen Over- 
ton, whose striking novel, ‘* The Heri- 
tage of Unrest,’’ has made a subject of 
discussion, I find this interesting para- 
graph in the San Francisco Argonaut : 


Miss Overton is an American, and is from a long 
line of ancestors of that nationality. She was born 
at a United States military post on the plains, is 
about twenty-five years of age, and has spent much 
time among the people and in the environment she 
has used as a background for her story. She 
speaks French and Spanish, has lived abroad, and 
was educated principally in Paris. She was con- 





MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN 


sidered one of the finest horsewomen in the army. 
Her first story was printed in the Zvening Star of 
Washington, D. C., about 1890 [apparently at the 
age of fourteen]. Since then, she has been a fre- 
quent contributor of short stories to the Argonaut 
and many Eastern magazines. Miss Overton resides 
in Los Angeles. 
7 


Mrs. Reginald de Koven has turned 
aside from stories of fashionable life to 
write a novel of ancient history. ‘* By 
the Waters of Babylon,’’ as it is called, 
has Artaxerxes as its central figure. 
Certainly this is a picturesque subject, 
but I am interested to see how it will 
be treated by a very modern woman. 
I hear it well spoken of by those who 
have seen the manuscript. 


6 


Love-letters are pressing the histori- 
cal novel hard. Mrs. Clairmonte, who 
writes ovér the pen name of ‘‘ George 
Egerton,”’ is out with a volume called 
“* Rosa Amorosa: The Love-Letters of 
a Woman.’”’ To take advantage of the 
boom, his American publishers have 
transposed the title of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s latest volume from ‘‘ The Life 
Romantic; Including the Love-Letters 
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MRS. LUCY C. McELROY 


of the King,’’ to ‘‘ The Love-Letters 


of the King.”’ 
2 


** Juletty, a Story of Old Kentucky,” 
is the first book of its author, Mrs. 
Lucy Cleaver McElroy. It was sent 
to Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., who 
immediately accepted it. Mrs. McEl- 
roy was born and has lived all her life 
in Kentucky. As a girl she joined in 
her father’s sports and lived an out-of- 
doors life. This manner of living she 
kept up after her marriage, and it was 
while riding to hounds with her husband 
that she was thrown from her horse 
and made an invalid for life. ‘‘ Ju- 
letty ’’ was written in trying circum- 
stances. While the author lay on her 
back, or when scarce able to hold a 
pen, she picked out the words with.one 
hand on a typewriter. Her novel, 
nevertheless, is a bright story, full of 
life and merriment. 

aw 

Mr. George Horton, the author of 
‘*Like Another Helen,” though literary 
editor of the Chicago. 7tmes-Herald, is 
a New Yorker by birth. He was born 
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Hollinger &Co. 
MR. GEORGE C. HAZELTON, JR. 


in Fairville, Wayne County, in 1859, 


and sent to the district school. Later 
he graduated from the University of 
Michigan. Greek and Latin were his 
specialties, and in 1893 he was sent 
to Athens by President Cleveland as 
United States Consul. He remained in 
Greece for five years and while there 
mastered modern Greek. Mr. Horton 
has the distinction of having written a 
story in Greek, which was published 
serially in the Athens Asty. 


Friends of the late Frank Hamilton 
Cushing are desirous of having pub- 
lished, by a New York house, a hand- 
some, illustrated volume containing 
more than thirty folk-tales which were 
recorded and translated by Mr. Cush- 
ing during his long and intimate asso- 
ciation with the Zufii tribe in New 
Mexico. Although steps had been 
taken by Mr. Cushing for the publica- 
tion of this interesting and valuable 
collection, the plan had not been car- 
ried out at the time of his death. 
The printing of the volume will be be- 
gun as soon as advance orders sufficient 
in number to guarantee the cost of pro- 





Marceau 
MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN IN “ MISTRESS NELL”” 


duction have been received. On these 
subscriptions will depend the number 
of copies to be printed. As there is 
little likelihood that the volume will be 
reprinted, those who desire a copy of 
the work should send without delay, 
to the Secretary of the Committee, F. 
W. Hodge, managing editor American 
Anthropologist, Washington, D. C. 


Messrs. Scribner are the publishers 
of a novelization (if dramatization why 
not novelization ?) by Mr. George C. 
Hazelton, Jr., of his play, ‘‘ Mistress 
Nell.’’ Mr. Hazelton’s novel is as good 
as his play. Wit flashes from every page, 
and as we read the lines we see Miss 
Crosman’s vivacious face and hear her 
sympathetic voice. I understand that 
Mr. Hazelton is prouder of his novel 
than of his play,— or, rather, prouder 
of being a novelist than a dramatist. 
His publishers expect ‘* Mistress Nell-” 
to be a record-breaker. 

It deserves that fate more than many 
to which it has befallen. Mr. Hazelton, 
who used to be a Philadelphia lawyer, 
has come to New York to practise his 
profession. He resides in Brooklyn. 
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THE LATE M. FELIX GRAS 


This portrait, of the late Félix Gras 
was taken in Provence in 1897. The 
figure of the young girl behind his chair 
is that of the poet’s daughter. M. Gras 
is best known in America by his 
novels, ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi’”’ and 
** The Red Terror’’; in France he is 
best known as a poet. 


o> 1 
. When André Castaigne first came to 
America, eleven years ago, after a six 
months’ sojourn in England, he made 
his home in Baltimore, devoting his 


great talents and energy to the rejuve- 
nation of the Charcoal Club of that 
city. He was then in his thirtieth 
year, with his reputation still to make. 
At forty he is known the world over as 
the most brilliant of living illustrators, 
with the possible exception of the 
Spaniard, Vierge. Most of his work 
has been seen in the Century, illustrat- 
ing Professor Sloane’s ‘‘ Napoleon Bona- 
parte,”’ Richard Whiteing’s ‘‘ Paris of 
To-Day,’’ the revived Olympic Games, 
Professor Wheeler’s ‘‘ Alexander the 
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MR. ANDRE CASTAIGNE 
(From a portrait by one of his pupils in the Charcoal Club of Baltimore, M. D.) 


Great,” Mr. Birrell’s ‘‘ Down the 
Rhine,’” and Miss Bertha Runkle’s 
** Helmet of Navarre,’”’ But his fer- 
tility of invention, rapidity of execu- 
tion, and extraordinary strength and 
industry enable him to produce more 
illustrative material than any one maga- 
zine can possibly make use of, and it is 
likely that his work will reach a wider 
circle hereafter than it has hitherto. 


Mr. Castaigne has been living in 
France for some years past, his winter 
studio being in Paris, where he was 
educated at the Beaux Arts, under Ca- 
banel and Géréme, and his summer 
home being at Angouléme, where forty 


years ago he was born. At present, 
however, he is re-visiting this country 
on an official mission, the French Gov- 
ernment having sent him hither with a 
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MR. CASTAIGNE’S PARIS STUDIO 


private secretary, to report upon the 
construction and operation of the chief 
printing plants of the United States, 
as a guide to the Director of the Im- 
primerie Nationale in building a new 
government printing-house in Paris. 
This is not the first time Mr. Castaigne 
has been complimented by the French 
authorities: he was the _ principal 
draughtsman of President Faure, and 
received from his chief’s hands the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor. He has 
recently visited many of the chief cities 
of America, and while in New York, 
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on March 27th, was the guest of the 
National Arts Club at a reception given 
in his honor. 

The portrait of Mr. Castaigne which 
accompanies this note was the success- 
ful one in a competition of his Balti- 
more pupils; the interiors of his Paris 
and Angouléme studios are reproduced 
from photographs. 


With its June number Harper's Ba- 
zar will begin its career as a monthly. 
This is not the only wise move made 
by Miss Jordan since she became the 





MR. CASTAIGNE’S STUDIO AT ANGOULEME 


editor of the Bazar. She is like a skil- 
ful surgeon who knows just where to 
apply the knife. 
2 

Miss Margaret Potter, whose story, 
‘*The House of de Mailly,’” has been 
followed with no little interest through 
the. pages of the Bazar, is now in 
Egypt. She is engaged upon a novel 
which will run serially through Harper's 
Magazine, the scene of which is laid in 
the land of the Pharaohs. 


Mr. George Moore has gone to Ire- 
land to learn the Irish language not- 
withstanding that the Irish Literary 
Society declined to elect him to mem- 
bership. -Mr. Moore proclaims that 
he has shaken the dust of England 
from his heels and that he has aban- 
doned that country forever. England 
has had a good deal of trouble lately, 
but Mr. Moore has done much to 
lighten her load! 


Mr. Yeats, the Irish poet, has given 
some interesting details about the play 
which he and Mr. Moore have just 
completed. He says the drama is to 
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be called ‘‘ Dermott and Grania,”’ is in 
three acts, and has a large cast. It 
deals with the same period as Wagner's 
*“* Ring,’’ the first century, and also 
with much the same type of civiliza- 
tion. Dermott and Grania were typ- 
ical lovers, the Paris and Helen of 
Irish romance, and their legend is 
known to every peasant in the country. 
Mr. Yeats defends the writing of the 
play in Irish. 


The language [he says] has the abundance of 
Elizabethan English. It is full of picturesque 
phrases and pathetic and humorous idioms, and it 
has the vividness of a language still unworn, for all 
unworn languages are half poetry. In old lan- 
guages like English one has to reject many words 
before one finds the right one, but in a young lan- 


‘ guage the word which emotion brings first is the 


proper one. The play, therefore, has an air of 
ease and power in its speech which no one could 
get in modern English. 


7 3 


The first edition of Miss Bertha 
Runkle’s story, ‘‘ The Helmet of Na- 
varre,’’ is one hundred thousand. 
This, I believe, is unprecedented even 
in these days of record-breakers. It 
was made imperative by the advance 
orders for the book. 





MISS DE WOLFE AND MR. E. M. HOLLAND 
(As the ghosts in “‘ The Shades of Night”’) 


Miss Elsie de Wolfe has made a de- 
cided success as a ghost. She and Mr. 
E. M. Holland were put in the Lyceum 
bill to bolster up a stupid French farce 
and they succeeded in thejr mission. 
** The Shades of Night,’’ the one-act 
play in which Miss de Wolfe and Mr. 
Holland played the part of ghosts, is a 
pretty and refined conceit of the clever 
soldier and playwright, Captain Mar- 
shall. Those who had never seen Miss 
de Wolfe in comedy were surprised at 
the lightness of her touch. She acted 
with the true comedy spirit and threw 
just the right amount of life into her 
portrayal of the dead and gone lady. 
This picture does not do justice to the 
ghostliness of the actors’ appearance. 
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Speaking of ghosts, a correspondent 
tells me the following story which I 
recommend to the attention of the 
Society for Psychical Research: 

When I was appointed by Mr. Cleve- 
land Consul to San Salvador, I wrote 
to my lifelong friend, Joe B——, who 
was in declining health, asking him to 
accompany me. ‘‘ Joe” was a bache- 
lor of independent means, and a de- 
lightful companion. I thought the 
climate of Salvador would give him a 
new lease on life, and that together we 
should enjoy a sojourn in the land of 
earthquakes and volcanoes. He re- 
plied promptly to my letter, saying 
that at the time of writing he was not 
strong enough to undertake the trip, 
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but- that as soon as he was able:to 
travel he should join me in Salvador. 
He closed his letter by saying, ‘‘ You 
may expect me at.any time.’’ In due 
time I arrived in Salvador, found my 


surroundings even to surpass my. ex-. 


pectations, and wrote my friend that 
‘* all was in readiness to come.”’ 

As is usual in Central American 
houses, my rooms were built around a 
court, and had barred windows from 
ceiling to floor. One night about 
eleven o'clock I retired to my bedroom 
and Jay down on a couch under a win- 
dow to enjoy the brilliant moonlight 
peculiar to that latitude. Presently 
some one called: ‘‘ Louis, get up. I’ve 
come along way tosee you.”” I turned 
and saw my friend Joe B looking 
so pale and tired that I exclaimed: 
‘* How in the name of God did you get 
up the mountain ?’’ He replied: “I 
came onamule.”’ I remarked: ‘‘ You 
look as if you might have walked.” I 
arose, put on my dressing-gown, keep- 
ing up an animated conversation all 
the while about his journey, friends at 
home, etc. After some time I sug- 
gested that we go into the sitting-room, 
as it was cooler there. We did so, my 
friend following and sitting in a large 
chair. He remarked the brightness of 
the moonlight, and looked at his watch. 
I got up and lighted a lamp,—not that 
we needed a light, but it seemed more 
hospitable. When I turned back my 
friend was gone. Thinking that he 
had returned to the other room, I 
waited a moment, then called. Re- 
ceiving no response, I went to look for 
him. Not finding him in the bed- 
room, I went out into the court, when 
it dawned upon me that my servant 
had barred all of the outside doors be- 
fore going to his room, and that I had 
not heard them opened. I examined 
and found each door securely fastened. 
Returning to my sitting-room, far too 
nervous to sleep, I wrote in my note- 
book an accurate account of my visi- 
tant, the hour of the coming and of 
the going, with the date of the month. 

Some two weeks later I received a 
letter from my friend’s brother telling 
me of the death of ‘‘Joe”’ on the same 
day and hour that he came to me. 
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The death of George Murray, Smith 
deprives England of her most illus- 
trious publisher and. THE CRITIC of 
one. of its most valued contributors. 
Mr. Smith’s recollections as published 
in these columns have attracted wide 
attention. It is believed that he left 
one chapter of the series ready for the 
press at the time that he was taken 
down with his last illness. If this is so 
the readers of THE CRITIC will prob- 
ably have the pleasure of seeing it in 
the June number of this magazine. . 
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It is not as the publisher of Charlotte 
Bronté, Thackeray, and Dickens that 
the name of George Murray Smith will 
be best known, great as that distinc- 
tion is. The monument that will keep 
his memory green was reared by his 
own hands. It is the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’’ Mr. Smith spent 
a large fortune in the making of that 
work, knowing all the time that it 
would never pay him in dollars and 
cents. It was his gift to the nation, 
and a noble gift it was, and one for 
which future generations will be as 
grateful as is that of to-day. 

The firm of Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. was not originally organized for 
the purpose of publishing books. It 
did a general mercantile business, in- 
cluding in its early history a prosper- 
ous East India trade and later the 
business of selling Apollinaris water. 
The only Smith in the firm now, I be- 
lieve, is Mr. Reginald John Smith, 
who married the daughter of the head 
of the house. 

1 


On the telephone the other day a 
friend of mine asked a lady whether 
she had read Mr. Owen Johnson’s 
novel, ‘‘ Arrows of the Almighty.’’ 
To his surprise, the lady exclaimed: 
‘““Hm! Is n’t that a rather sacri- 
legious title? You know I don’t go 
in for that sort of thing,’’—and rang 
off. My friend was puzzled; and the 
mystery was not cleared up until sev- 
eral days later he heard the same lady 
mention a shockingly sensational book 


eshe had heard of, called ‘‘ Errors of the 


Almighty.” 
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The collection of the late Professor 
Charles E. West, of Brooklyn, sold at 
the American Art Galleries in March, 
affords another opportunity of measur- 
ing results in the collection of special 
hobbies. The books were compara- 
tively few, and confined to those sub- 
jects which formed the chief branches 
of the other objects sold. They in- 
cluded the literature of the Fine Arts, 
Microscopy, Telescopy, Numismatics, 
and the books relating to China and 
Japan. The most important item was 
the five volumes describing the famous 
Walters collection of Baltimore. It 
sold for something over $300, a drop of 
$200 from its published price, which 
goes to show that items like this, in 
common with the volumes that de- 
scribe the Vanderbilt collection, are 
not valued by the public, in spite of 
the fact that both these books must 
have received financial support from 
the two families most concerned, for 
they were made without regard to cost. 
Professor West sold a library of 3186 
items in May, 1889, yet the residue of 


his collection, comprising many impor- 
tant works in Anglo-Saxon literature, 
will occupy the entire week commenc- 
ing the 2d of May. 


The sale of the Oriental collection 
demonstrates how much the amateur 
has developed since the Walsh sale, 
where the ordinary merchandise of the 
Orient brought fabulous prices, and the 
collector’s pieces met with inadequate 
appreciation. Certainly the pioneers 
in this taste, or their heirs, must have 
suffered in temper and pocket. An- 
other weak spot was the number of 
museum specimens. Institutions do 
not buy, though they are fairly willing 
to receive, and very few collectors care 
to turn their rooms into joss-houses, in 
order to display such cumbrous shrines 
as the West collection offered. The 
prints showed the changes in fashion; 
the old school of line engraving had 
little support, Raphael Morghen and 
Toschi being ignored, while Seymour 
Haden and Whistler were well sup- 
ported. The Rembrandts and Diirers 
were scarcely good enough to com-* 
mand the best attention. 
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The bright spot in the coin sale was 
the overthrow of a ring of dealers who 
attempted to control the situation. It 
is enough to say that they were routed 
horse and foot, and left the rooms with 
empty hands. This part of the collec- 
tion brought nearly twenty thousand 
dollars, and was so important that its 
duplicate would be hard to find. It is 
rumored that the entire group will 
shortly be given to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Asa matter of fact, 
the specimens were beyond the full 
comprehension of the dealers, and were 
it not that one famous piece was skil- 
fully ‘‘ palmed ”’ by a visitor, who came 
prepared to substitute an indifferent 
specimen, there would be no alloy to 
the mutual congratulations of auction- 
eer and owner. 

> 


The second part of the William 
Harris Arnold collection of books and 
letters promises to be quite as interest- 
ing as the first. Of the old English 
books the copy of Milton’s ‘* Paradise 
Lost,’’ 1667, in the original sheep, is 
the most important, yet for personal 
reasons the copy of Chapman’s 
** Homer ”’ will hold the attention of 
the book-lover. It belonged to Cole- 
ridge and contains many marginal 
notes in his hand. To my mind that 
it once belonged to Wordsworth is an 
even higher claim to value. There 
are in this collection letters written by 
Keats, Cowper, Browning, Emerson, 
Irving, Lowell, and others. There is 
also among the manuscripts a complete 
poem in Keats’s own hand,—not one 
of his great poems, but still his own. 
A limited edition of a priced catalogue 
of the Arnold sale of American first 
editions is announced. 


J 


Sardou’s “‘ Patrie’’ has been revived 
with great success at the new Théatre 
Frangais. This historic drama, it may 
be remembered, was founded on Mot- 
ley’s ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
It was first produced at the Théatre de 
la Porte Saint-Martin, and then it was 
that Sardou gracefully acknowledged 
the source of his inspiration. A corre- 
spondent of the Zribune, who was 
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present at the rehearsal at the Frangais, 
gives this interesting description of Sar- 
dou's stage management: 


The auditorium was unlighted, and, with the ex- 
ception of the six rows of orchestra stalls nearest 
the stage, the seats were covered with a large can- 
vas carpet. Sardou stood in the centre aisle near 
the stage and directed everything, down to the most 
minute details. The wiry little Academician wore 
a dark overcoat, upon which were stains of white 
plaster and paint. He had a white silk handker- 
chief tied loosely about his neck, and on his head 
was a black velvet Tam o’ Shanter. On September 
7 next Sardou will be seventy years old. He is 
still active and vigorous. His resemblance to Na- 
poleon was most striking as he gave his orders, 
with a crisp, harsh voice and a dictatorial gesture. 
At one moment he was furious with M. Mounet- 
Sully, and M. Claretie, who is a born diplomatist, 
intervened and made peace. During the rests 
Sardou would flit about and tell amusing anecdotes. 
While he was relating them, his nervous, fleshless, 
waxen face and head, twinkling, intelligent eyes, 
sarcastic mouth, and sharp, sardonic chin recalled 
a resemblance to Houdin’s statue of Voltaire, which 
stands in the foyer of the theatre. Medieval Span- 
ish soldiers came on the stage, beating funeral 
drums. Sardou stopped the procession and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Good God! That is not the way to 
use the drumsticks! Roll! roll! roll! like waves 
of the sea; each roll must be crescendo and ter- 
minate with a flam! Now begin all over again! 
Yes! that’s better; but not quite right yet! Oh, 
no! Here! let me show you!” So Sardou, agile 
as a monkey, jumped on the stage, seized the drum- 
sticks, and with unexpected skill showed the drum- 
mer boys exactly the effect that he wished produced. 
It was so with everything else. Now and then he 
would take the actors’ parts, and it is only fair to 
say that if the eminent Academician only had the 
physique and lungs he might still become one of 
the foremost actors of his day. 


2 
I have received a circular letter 
““ sent out for the C. M. Clark Publish- 
ing Company, by J. W. Luce,”’ from 
which I learn that 


The highest compliment yet paid to that famously 
popular novel of New England life, ‘‘ Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” is its acceptance at the Boston 
Public Library. Moreover, the C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company is to be congratulated upon being 
so fortunate as to have had such a recommendation 
of this publication on the first reading, the trustees 
having approved its acceptance immediately. 
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I wonder just how much of a compli- 
ment has been paid to this ‘‘ famously 
popular novel of New England life” 
when I read that among the novels 
rejected are Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
** Eleanor,’’ Mr. James’s ‘‘ The Two 
Magics,”’ Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘ The Touch- 
stone,’’ Miss Wilkins’s ‘* The People 
of Our Neighborhood,”’ and Sir Walter 
Besant’s ‘‘ The Changeling.’’ It is 
after all a matter of taste, but I think 
that in the circumstances if I were 
the author of a novel I should feel it 
much more of a compliment to have 
my book rejected than accepted by the 
Boston Public Library. In the former 
case I should at least be in good com- 


pany. 
a 
The well-informed Literature has this 
to say of the book by Captain Dreyfus 
which M. Fasquelle is to publish and 
of which Messrs. McClure, Phillips & 
Co. will issue an American edition: 


We may state that the book is a complete narra- 
tive, what the French would call a simple récit, of 
five years of this officer’s life—‘‘ Cinq Années de 
ma Vie,” indeed, will be the French title. It in- 
cludes the diary kept by Captain Dreyfus at the: 
Ile du Diable—but this is only an episode, as the 
book starts at the very beginning, and ends after 
the Rennes trial. It isa plain, straightforward 
tale, crowded with facts, and absolutely free from 
declamation. There are no expostulations, no re- 
criminations. Captain Dreyfus, in fact, has had but 
one aim—namely, to contribute to the dossier of 
this famous case the facts which he alone was in a 
position to note ; and the absence of personal feel- 
ing adds greatly to the importance of the book. 
The book contains many letters from the captain's 


wife. 
2 


From the London papers I learn that 
we are to get a new translation, by 
Mrs. Constance Garnett, of Tolstoy’s 
great book, ‘“‘Anna Karénina.’’— Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has chosen for the title 
of his new Wesleyan Methodist novel, 
“* Hetty Wesley.’’— We may expect 
Mr. George Gissing’s new. novel in 
May. It is called *‘ Our Friend the 
Charlatan.’’—Mr. Gilbert Parker, M. 
P., has just returned to London from 
a visit to Egypt and the Soudan. He 
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has been gathering color for the novel 
which he is writing. The scene of it is 
laid in Egypt.—Maarten Maartens is 
giving us this spring a book with the 
title ‘*“ Some Women I Have Known.”’ 
It is fiction—a set of study-stories of fe- 
male character.—Tolstoy’s new novel, 
it is stated, is to be called ‘‘ Pére 
Serge,’’ and presents an aristocratic 
viveur who becomes a monk and is 
venerated as a saint by his former 
creditors.—Mr. H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son, the novelist, is a candidate for 
municipal honors at Chiswick, where 
he lives. 
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Miss Mary Johnstone’s new novel, . 
*“* Audrey,” begins in the May AZ/an-. 
tic. The opening chapters are promis- 
ing, but they do not carry one off one’s 
feet as did the first chapters of ‘‘ To 
Have and to Hold.” The latter story 
weakened as it neared its end. ‘‘ Au- 
drey’” may gain strength as it goes on, 
Novels are often like the month of 
March,—those that begin as lions go 
out as lambs, and vice versa. Miss 
Johnstone could not write an uninter- 
esting story, and ‘* Audrey” is very 
far from being that, judging by the 
opening chapters. 


Verbarium Tremens 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


FoR assistance, gentle CRITIC, to your pages I repair, 

There ’s discussion on the carpet, there ’s dissension in the air; 
"T is a most mysterious screed concerning which I am in doubt, 
Can you tell what Henry James’s latest novel is about ? 

Can you help me as I blindly and precariously mount 

To the dizzy heights of diction cragging round ‘‘ The Sacred Fount” ? 
And are you of a certainty what could have been amiss 

With the ultra-inner consciousness of pretty Mrs. Briss ? 

Or what the vague ineptitude of ecstasy may mean 

When the torch of an analogy lights visions crystalline ? 

And why the intellectually intimate agree 

Exemption from intense obsessions useless seems to be ? 

Now the mystifying marvel of this analytic chat 

Is that the very speakers don’t know what they ’re driving at. 
The characterless characters are beautifully fine 

In their psychologic amplitude of action and design, 

But when Mrs. Briss was silent,—this is what I want to know,— 
Why for several soulful seconds did she fairly hold the blow 

In sustained detachment quavering while she focussed the intens- 
Ification of abysmal and maniacal suspense ? 

I’m really very fond of James, I willingly agree 

For doing parlor tricks with words his equal may not be. 

’T is nothing short of marvellous, the way he slings his ink, 

But in this latest book he has out-Jamesed himself, I think. 
The mad gush of ‘‘ The Sacred Fount ”’ is ringing in my ear, 

Its dictional excitements are obsessing me, I fear. 

For its subtle fascination makes me read it, then, alack, 


I find I have the James-jams, a very bad attack! 











as 
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Real Conversations * 
RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER 
Conversation II.—With Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) 


ScENE: Mrs. CralGir’s Drawing-Room. 


W. A. I did not see you at the 
Royalty the other evening ? 

Mrs. Craigie. No, I have not been 
well enough to go much to the theatre 
of late. Ishould have liked tosee ‘‘The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith’’ again. I 
saw it three times when it was first pro- 
duced. It seems to me Mr. Pinero has 
made a striking and just study of an 
essentially religious woman without a 
religion,—the most tragic of all femin- 
ine temperaments, or masculine temper- 
aments, for that matter. 

W.A. Doyou think he has got the 
veneer of secularism quite right ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Ihave heard it said 
that he has gone wrong in matters of 
phraseology. Personally, I disagree 
with that view. I think her language 
is lifelike. He really understands the 
woman he wants to draw. 

W. A. Should you call Pinero, 
then, a f¢ministe, in the sense in which 
you used the word the other day ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Certainly. He has 
made some quite remarkable studies 
of women. But in what other sense 
would you use the word /¢ministe ? 

W. A. Oh, no doubt I had a wrong 
notion of it. I have always taken it 
to mean, in the widest acceptation, ‘‘ a 
woman’s-rights man.’’ You use it to 
denote an artist who makes a special 
study of women 

Mrs. Craigie. Which a “‘ 
rights man ’’ usually omits to do. 





woman’s- 
He 


is too much occupied with woman in 
* Copyright, rgor, in the United States, by William Archer. 
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PERIOD: 7Zea-time. 

the abstract to have much of an eye for 
women in the concrete. No, I think 
you will find the word /éministe applied 
to such writers as Bourget, Donnay, 
Marcel Prévost, Tolstoy, and D’An- 
nunzio. A most distinguished scholar 
lately described Euripides as a fémin- 
iste. But it is not such a great feat as 
people suppose for a man to draw a 
woman with a certain vratsemblance. 

W. A. And for a woman to draw a 
man ? 

Mrs. Craigie. 1 think this whole 
subject is beset with preconceptions— 
the commonplaces of facile criticism. 
Men’s women are considered miracles, 
women’s women are scrutinized for 
traits of ‘‘ womanishness,” and wo- 
men’s men are regarded with smiling 
compassion. All this proceeds from 
the quite superficial assumption that 
the natural thing is for each sex to 
understand itself best. 

W. A. Burns, at any rate, seems to 
have thought differently, when he said, 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us. 


But if men drawn by women were 
always the truest 

Mrs. Craigie. The truest. probably 
in certain relations—as the fathers, 
husbands, lovers, friends, and brothers 
of women. I hope you do not forget, 
too, that men are the sons of women! 

W. A. Let us put it, then, that the 
common prejudice against women’s 
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drawing of men is in great measure 
groundless, — how comes it that we 
generally find it shared by women ? 
One would expect women, at any rate, 
to show ready recognition of the truth 
of women’s men. 

Mrs. Craigie. Don’t you know, Mr. 
Archer, that the mass of women take 
their criticisms from men, and would 
on no account be found guilty of the 
womanishness of accepting a feminine 
view of masculine character? And 
‘further, the average woman’s idea of a 
man is her own particular man. (I am 
not speaking of artists, who are, in the 
nature of things, neither ‘‘ average ’”’ 
nor *‘ normal” in their estimates of 
character.) George Sand (among wo- 
men) was one of the few sound critics 
of literary work. Flaubert did not care 
for her novels, but he paid the greatest 
regard to her criticism. Again, to 
whom does a man, both voluntarily 
and involuntarily, reveal his true self, 
if not to a woman ? 

W. A. And vice versa, should you 
say ? 

Mrs. Craigie. In a measure — but 
not to the same degree. Women stand 
more on the defensive than men. They 
are more sentimental and far less frank; 
beyond any question, too, they are 
more complicated psychologically. 
That is why no hero—unless one can 
make him a Don Quixote—is ever so 
interesting, or ‘‘ thankful,’’ as a hero- 
ine. Men, too, distrust each other in 
the way of confidences, and also in the 
way of ‘‘ understanding.’’ The mater- 
nal side of a woman’s mind is very 
strong. Men can depend upon it in 
every emergency. 

W. A. Well, I so far agree with 
you that I think many men—English- 
men, at any rate—are prevented by a 
sense of false shame from anything like 
intimate self-revelation to other men, 
and will give themselves away much 
more frankly to a sympathetic woman. 
We are accused of always playing a 
part in feminine society; but the man 
who puts on airs and affectations before 
a clever woman is anything but a clever 
man. 

Mrs. Craigie. Women have certainly 
less of the mauvaise honte which, you 
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say, prevents aman from intimately 
revealing himself to other men. They 
are more expansive with each other—— 

W. A. And far more observant of 
each other. 

Mrs. Craigie. You mean that we 
pick each other to pieces in a way that 
men don’t. 

W.A. Oh, how can you put it so! 
Let us rather say that women have a 
talent, denied to men, for hitting each 
other off in neat little verbal vignettes 
—not always flattering. And the up- 
shot seems to be that, for novel-writing, 
all the advantages are on the spindle 
side, inasmuch as women know their 
own sex quite as well as men can, and 
the other sex much better. 

Mrs. Craigie (smiling). That is the 
logic of the situation, certainly. But 
knowledge, alas, does not always mean 
the art of conveying it, or the genius 
for adapting it, or—the rarest gift— 
fearlessness in truth-telling. George 
Sand—with splendid powers — was 
never so truthful as Byron. I com- 
pare them because they had much in 
common as human beings. 

W. A. But don’t you think some of 
the greatest of great men have achieved 
their special reputation as /¢ministes 
by drawing, not real women, but ideal 
women, with whom all the world fell 
in love ? 

Mrs. Craigie. That is true, I should 
say, of two at least—Shakespeare and 
George Meredith. How little indi- 
vidualized are some of Shakespeare’s 
women! 

W. A. My dear Mrs. 
What heresy! 

Mrs. Craigie. Is it not true that 
many of Portia’s speeches could be 
transferred to Rosalind without the 
slightest inappropriateness, and many 
of Viola’s speeches to Imogen ? 

W. A. But is it not also true that 
the individuality of the characters lies 
precisely in those speeches which could 
not be so transferred ? And what do 
you say to Juliet ? 

Mrs. Craigie. She is the immortal 
type and sublimation of youthful pas- 
sion in the abstract, without regard to 
minute distinctions of sex. The one 
unique womanly trait in Juliet’s char- 


Craigie! 
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acter is the wholesome determination 
to have her marriage legal! 

W.A. Desdemona, then ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Not very clearly dis- 
tinguishable from Cordelia. Of course, 
their mere outward circumstances in- 
volve a certain difference. And, for 
the rest, the world has dwelt and 
brooded on them so intensely as to 
have given them something of the in- 
dividuality which the merest speck of 
dust assumes under the microscope. 
It has filled-in Shakespeare’s outlines 
with a thousand imaginary traits, more 
or less legitimately deduced from the 
text, but not actually present in it. 
Of course I know that the merit is ulti- 
mately Shakespeare. No one but he 
could have so potently, so irresistibly 
stimulated the world’s imagination. 
But if it comes to a question of exact 
and varied knowledge of subtle or com- 
plicated feminine character—such a 
character, for instance, as Meredith’s 
Aminta—I find much less evidence of 
it in Shakespeare than people usually 
discern. 

W. A. It is true I have often won- 
dered where, as a matter of history, he 
made his studies of gentlewomen. 
The only educated woman with whom 
we can definitely bring him into rela- 
tion is the ‘‘ Dark Lady’”’ of the 
Sonnets, whom we know to have been, 
at any rate, a musician. But, though 
we may conjecture her influence in 
many of his utterances, I don’t know 
of any single character which can at 
_ plausibly be thought to reproduce 

er. 

Mrs. Craigie. 
patra ? 

W. A. Ah, possibly—I had forgot- 
ten her for the moment. And don’t 
you think, Mrs. Craigie, that that one 
character, if he had drawn no other, 
would be enough to establish Shake- 
speare’s reputation as a /¢ministe ? 
Was there ever a more living woman ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Oh, by all means, a 
living woman! All his women are 
that. They are characteristically, un- 
mistakably women—feminine in every 
fibre. And that you may say with 
equal truth of George Meredith’s 

_heroines—all that noble procession of 


What about Cleo- 
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brilliant, intellectual, competent, and 
yet eminently feminine and fascinating 
women—— 

W. A. Too often, as it seems to 
me, examples of 


Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death, 


or at any rate to disaster. 

Mrs. Craigie. Nothing can be more 
beautiful, certainly, or more agreeable 
to our self-esteem. But I confess toa 
feeling that they are not so much a 
truthful tribute to feminine character, 
as a revenge upon reality. The poet 
created for himself the characters he 
would fain have found in life, but did 
not; and the world no sooner came to 
know them than it fell in love with 
them. 

W. A. Then you think that many 
men get their reputation as /¢ministes 
by flattering your sex ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Not so much by flat- 
tering us, as by realizing, incarnating, 
the masculine dream of the ideal wo- 
man. It is one thing to draw a hyper- 
feminine woman, and quite another 
thing to make her exactly true to 
nature. 

W. A. Iam afraid there is no doubt 
that the Ideal Woman does make fre- 
quent appearances in masculine fiction ; 
though—if you will forgive my saying 
so—lI think it ill becomes the creator 
of Brigit Parflete to be too critical in 
this respect. Talking of the Ideal 
Woman, did you see Gilbert Murray’s 
** Andromache ”’ ? 

Mrs. Craigie. No, I was very sorry 
to miss it. Is Andromache the Ideal 
Woman ? 

W.A. I don't know that Murray 
would admit it. He would have us 
accept her as the real woman of the 
Heroic Age. But I doubt whether he 
has a case to go to a jury. And, by- 
the-bye, Andromache has a rather pro- 
found saying which may go far to 
account for the high accomplishment 
of women in character-drawing. Ores- 
tes says to her, ‘‘ How is it that you 
can read my heart so clearly—that you 
know what is in it better than I do 
myself ?’’ And she answers something 
to this effect: ‘‘ Slaves,’’—she is Pyr- 
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thus’s slave, you remember,—‘‘ Slaves 
learn by very slight tokens to read the 
mind of their masters.’’ If we admit, 
as I suppose we must, that woman has 
in the main, until comparatively recent 
years, stood in a more or less servile 
relation to man, may not that fact go 
far to account for her gift of quick and 
penetrating psychological observation ? 
Mrs. Craigie. Very probably. In- 
deed, I fancy Andromache’s remark 
has somewhere been anticipated by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. At the same 
time, while I think women have some 
incontestable advantages as writers of 
fiction, I don’t deny that they have 
their disabilities too. They are of 
course at a certain disadvantage (per- 
haps at a greater disadvantage than 
men in the corresponding case) when 
they try to draw men in their relations 
with each other,—men in the smoking- 
room, the mess-room, the common- 
room. Have you ever noticed with 
what consummate tact Jane Austen 
eludes this difficulty ? She never pre- 
sents two men alone together. Her 


men are always shown in the society of 
women. 
W. A. No, that had not occurred 


to me. I wonder whether she did so 
intentionally or by mere instinct ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Intentionally, you 
may be sure. She was an artist, if 
ever there was one. As for George 
Eliot, she had very rare opportunities 
for observing and studying men. In 
the first place, George Henry Lewes 
was a man with a very varied know- 
ledge of the world of men—— 

W. A. His conversation, I have 
been told, was virile in a very pro- 
nounced sense. 

Mrs. Craigie. and, in the second 
place, her peculiar position threw her 
much more into the society of men 
than of women—men whom she met 
on terms of equality. And how good 
her men are! 

W. A. I have always thought so. 
I suppose one must give up Daniel 
Deronda. 

Mrs. Craigie. In that case, you see, 
she was not drawing from nature, but 
embodying an idea; and that is almost 
always fatal. But look at Grandcourt, 
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at Lydgate, at Tom Tulliver, at God- 
frey and Dunstan Cass, at Tito Melema. 

W. A. What should you say of 
George Sand’s men ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Why, that she drew 
particularly well with the insight of the 
affections—that her portraits of 
Chopin, of Alfred de Musset, of Jules 
Sandeau, are masterpieces—and, one 
ought to add, of Mazzini. She is the 
great painter of the artistic tempera- 
ment. 

W.A. Onthe whole, then, it seems 
to me—to put it pedantically—that 
you attach more value to the objective 
element in character-drawing than to 
the subjective. I mean that you think 
the novelist should draw from models 
rather than construct from his inner 
consciousness ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Of course, introspec- 
tion must be the basis of all knowledge 
of character,—you can interpret other 
people only in the light of your own 
experience, real or imaginative. But 
I do think that one of the pitfalls of a 
man drawing men, a woman drawing 
women, is that they are too apt to 
transfer their own ideals and limitations 
to their characters. How often you 
hear a man say, ‘‘ No man would do 
this,” and a woman, ‘‘ No woman 
would do that,” when they mean 
nothing more than, “‘/ would never do 
this or that.’”” The chances are they 
are mistaken even as regards them- 
selves: And, at any rate, it is entirely 
unphilosophical to lay down hard-and- 
fast negations for either half of the 
human race. Character is infinitely 
various, and the possibilities of action 
inexhaustible. When a fictitious per- 
sonage does or says an_ incredible 
thing—of course I am not speaking of 
fairy tales, but of fiction that bears 
some relation to fact — it is incredible, 
not in the abstract, as it were, but be- 
cause it is wrongly correlated to the 
individual character. Speaking for 
myself, I hate and distrust plausibility. 
No writer is so little plausible as Balzac. 
His people are as full of surprises as 
our own most intimate friends! 

W. A. What you say of introspec- 
tion as the basis of the novelist’s art 
reminds me of a thing Robert Louis. 
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Stevenson told me. He said that 
George Meredith once read him some 
chapters of ‘“‘ The Egoist’’ while it 
was still in manuscript. As the char- 
acter of the Egoist developed, he 
(Stevenson) grew more and more un- 
comfortable, till at last he interrupted 
the reading, and said, ‘‘ Now, own up, 
Meredith — you drew Sir Willoughby 
from me/’’ Meredith burst into his 
Homeric laugh, and said: ‘‘ No, no, 
my dear fellow —he is all of us; but I 
found him ’’—tapping his own breast 
—‘‘ mainly here!” 

Mrs. Craigie. That is very charac- 
teristic. 

W.A. It impressed me so much at 
the time, that I believe I have told it 
almost in Stevenson’s own words. 

Mrs. Craigie. A saying almost like 
Meredith’s is somewhere recorded of 
George Eliot. But the anecdote sug- 
gests to me an observation that may 
perhaps be new to you, though it is 
familiar to me, and I think undeniable. 

W. A. Pray let me hear it. 

Mrs. Craigie. Has it ever struck 
you that the Church of Rome, which 
alone among the Churches of Western 
Europe enjoins and enforces continual 
examinations of conscience, is the real 
creator of modern analytical fiction ? 
The Fathers of the Church are the 
fathers of psychology. St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bernard, and 
Abelard,—where will you find subtler 
soul-searching than in their writ- 
ings ? 

W. A. Alas, my dear Mrs. Craigie, 
you are speaking not only to a heretic, 
but to an ignoramus. My theological 
education has been sadly neglected. 
I have failed to read even Newman. 
His workmanship, of .course, I ad- 
mired; but he was exclusively con- 
cerned with issues that had no reality 
forme. And that very fact suggests 
the one— purely hypothetical —criti- 
cism that I will venture to make upon 
your remark. I presume that these 
great men, St. Augustine and the rest, 
started from a definite theory as to the 
history and constitution of the human 
mind. At any rate, they started from 
the one great fundamental conception 
of sin—of a possible beatific righteous- 
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ness wilfully and criminally foregone by 
man. I take it—correct me if I am 
wrong —that Catholic theology has 
always been based on the assumption 
of free will, and that the agreeable in- 
genuity which reconciles the idea of sin 
with the doctrine of predestination is 
in the main a product of Protestantism. 
Well, now, if it should happen—just 
imagine this for the sake of argument 
—that the assumption of free will, and 
the view of man as a fallen creature, 
were inconsistent with the real facts of 
the case — if it should happen that the 
history and constitution of the human 
mind were in fact totally different— 
would not this fundamental error go 
far to vitiate the psychological observa- 
tions of the Fathers ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Well, trying, for the 
sake of argument, to imagine the case 
as you put it, I still don’t see the force 
of your suggestion. The observation 
of phenomena is not necessarily vitiated 


‘by an erroneous conception of their 


cause. All sciences have proceeded at 
first upon false assumptions—astron- 
omy springing from astrology, chemis- 
try from alchemy, and so forth. Even 
if I believed psychology to be a science 
like another, and the soul to be nothing 
but a portion of the molecular mechan- 
ism of the universe, subject to the same 
laws as any other portion, I should still 
reverence the Fathers as the founders 
of the science. They saw and regis- 
tered what happened in the soul; and 
if their transcendental theories of causes 
and consequences were wrong,that does 
not affect the scientific value of their 
observations. So, you see, I think 
their evidence would hold good at the 
bar of science. Huxley himself has 
paid the highest tribute to St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Augustine. He said 
of ‘‘ Divus Thomas ’”’ that his marvel- 
lous grasp and subtlety of intellect 
were almost without a parallel. 

W.A. 1 wish life were long enough 
to let me entertain any hope of making 
their acquaintance! ‘‘ Hereafter, in a 
better world than this, I shall desire 
more love and knowledge of them.” 
But, to pass from the Fathers and the 
science of psychology, I should like 
to hear more about the connection 
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between Catholicism and the art of 
fiction. 

Mrs. Craigie. Why, surely it is 
manifest. Analytic fiction has always 
arisen and flourished in the neighbor- 
hood of the confessional. Look at 
Racine, that exquisite psychologist,— 
was he not a pupil of the Port Royal ? 
And does not the modern analytic 
novel take its origin in France, among 
men who, though some of them re- 
jected Catholicism, one and all sprang 
from Catholic surroundings and were 
familiar with the theory and practice 
of confession? Look at Stendhal, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Bourget, Renan,—all 
products of Catholicism, even if some 
of them fell away from the fold. And 
remember that Russia, the country of 
Turgeneff, Dostoyersky, Tolstoy, is 
also a country of the confessional. 
Why, it stands to reason —no Protes- 
tant searches his conscience, or habitu- 
ally weighs his actions and scrutinizes 
their motives, as every Catholic must. 
Believe me, the analytic fiction of Prot- 
estants has always taken its analytic 
bent under Catholic influences. 

W. A. I think I could name one or 
two exceptionstothe rule. I don’t see 
what Catholic influence stimulated the 
genius of that sturdy Protestant Samuel 
Richardson, or, indeed, of Jane Austen. 
And, for that matter, what do you 
make of Shakespeare ? 

Mrs. Craigie. My strongest case in 
point! He may or may not have been 
a Catholic himself (I think there is a 
very strong probability that he was); 
but at ali events it is beyond dispute 
that he perfectly understood Catholi- 
cism, and was familiar with its rites and 
practices. Look at ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’’ for instance,—the relation be- 
tween Juliet and Friar Lawrence, and 
between Romeo and the Friar, is the 
relation between penitent and confes- 
sor, quite accurately portraved. And 
see how Shakespeare has carefully 
eliminated the anti-Catholic bias of the 
man from whom he borrowed the 
theme,—what was his name ? 

W.A. Arthur Brooke, I think. 

Mrs. Craigie. ——who declares that 
_ he tells the story as an awful warning 
against the practice of ‘‘ conferring 
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with superstitious friars.’’ Believe 
me, Shakespeare knew all about the 
confessional. 

W. A. Well, on the general point, 
I can bring you another, probably un- 
expected, ally. It would be hard, I 
fancy, to trace any Catholic influence 
on Henrik Ibsen; but in a very well- 
known epigram, he has said: ‘ At 
digte, det er at holde Dommedag over 
sig selv’’ (‘* Poetical creation means 
holding judgment-day upon yourself.’’) 
That is, in another form, your idea that 
constant self-examination makes the 
great artist; only, in Ibsen’s view, the 
poet is his own confessor. 

Mrs. Craigie. 1 have sometimes 
thought of writing a drama round one 
of the great Catholic soul-searchers; 
but the subject would be too imprac- 
ticable for the modern public, in the 
theatre or out of it. 

W. A. It would be difficult, cer- 
tainly. Was it a blank verse play you 
had in mind ? 

Mrs. Craigie. It would have to be 
in verse; and people have no patience 
for analytic or philosophical blank 
verse nowadays. They want gorgeous 
rhetoric and lyric fervor. 

W. A. That is just it. The differ- 
ence between Stephen Phillips’s work 
and the terrible blank verse tragedies 
of our fathers and grandfathers lies not 
only in his inventive and constructive 
power, but especially in the lyrical 
quality of hisverse. But, Mrs. Craigie, 
I don’t see why you should not treat, 
in the form of modern drama, some of 
those crises of the spiritual life which 
interest you so much, and are, indeed, 
essentially interesting and dramatic, 
from whatever point of view one re- 
gardsthem. For instance, why should 
you not tell us the story—surely no 
such uncommon one—of a young girl 
who determines, in opposition to the 
wishes of her family and the entreaties 
of her lover, to obey the vocation toa 
religious life, and enter a convent? 
That is a conspicuously dramatic 
theme, full of struggle and stress,— 
essentially pathetic, yet not without 
opportunities for humor, too, in the 
comments of her worldly relations. 
And no one could possibly treat it with 
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more authority, more intimate know- 
ledge, than you. The play would be 
entirely novel—daring in a way—and 
yet I am confident that, just on that 
acceunt, it would have every chance of 
success. 

Mrs. Craigie. It might, if it ever 
reached the public. But it never 
would. The managers would not look 
at it. ‘‘ What!’’ they would say: 
‘* A serious play, turning upon a ques- 
tion of religion, and ending tragically! ’’ 
—for they would regard the end as 
tragic—* Take it away!’’ they would 
say: ‘“‘ We will have none of it!” 
And perhaps, too, they would be 
right. The public does not want to 
think in the theatre, or to have the 
serious aspects of life forced upon its 
attention. What it chiefly wants is 
flattery. It wants to see its own weak- 
ness exalted, and its own shortcomings 
condoned. No dramatist ever yet 
made a “‘ hit”’ by telling the truth— 
or showing it—about the majority: 
The safe rule is—‘‘ Throw a light on 
my distant, detestable neighbor, but 
Jeave me alone!” Don’t you think 
so? 

W. A. Lam not surethatI do. I 
think you may denounce the sins of 
Society with all the fervor of Savon- 
arola, and Society will not turn a hair. 
Invincible self-satisfaction is one of the 
bulwarks of the British character. We 
either do not recognize our own sins in 
those of our fictitious counterparts, or 
else we quietly acquit ourselves on the 
plea of extenuating circumstances. 
But I was not thinking so much of a 
moral as of a spiritual conflict in the 
play I suggest. Whatever the man- 
agers may say, people like a whiff of 
religion in the theatre. That taste has 
been coarsely ministered to in the 
“* gospel melodrama ’’ of a few seasons 
ago 

Mrs. Craigie. You refer to ‘‘ The 
Sign of the Cross.”” But remember 
the amusing, sensible Pagans who were 
not eaten by the lions. 

W. A. I think you will find that 
there are religious instincts in the 
higher public as well as in the lower, 
which would respond to a play on a 
religious topic. Some one in ‘* The 
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School for Saints,’’ I remember, says, 
“‘T envy anybody who can speak of 
God as though he were as really alive as 
the Prince of Wales.’’ Unlike most 
people nowadays, you have that privi- 
lege: I don’t see why you should ab- 
jure it in the theatre. 

Mrs. Craigie. Would you have me 
devote three years of my life to a play 
that would never be acted? Several 
dramatists—Sardou for instance—have 
tried the experiment of a serious play 
turning on a question of religion. 
They have all failed. 

W. A. Because they approached it 
without conviction, without sincerity. 

Mrs. Craigie. Sincerity alone would 
not go far in such a case, without con- 
summate technical skill. 

W. A. Well, why should that con- 
sideration deter you ? 

Mrs. Craigie. You think, then, that 
women are capable of highly-sustained 
achievement in dramatic form ? 

W. A. Isee no reason to doubt it. 

Mrs. Craigie. Yet how few women- 
dramatists there are, or ever have been, 
in comparison with men ! 

W.A. Atthe end of the eighteenth 
century the same remark could have 
been made with regard to women- 
novelists. But the nineteenth century, 
you see, has placed women-novelists 
nearly, if not quite, on a level with 
men, in number no less than in talent. 
And did we not agree, a little while 
ago, that they had some exceptional 
advantages for character-study, which, 
after all, is the basis of drama as well 
as of fiction ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Of course I should 
be only too happy to accept that argu- 
ment; but I can’t help suspecting a 
flaw init. Js character-study the basis 
of drama? Henri Beyle has said—ad- 
mirably, I think—7vagedy ts the de- 
velopment of an action, and comedy ts the 
development of a character. Show the 
character by a succession of tdeas. 

W. A. Aristotle, to be sure, de- 
clares that plot is the more important 
element in tragedy. 

Mrs. Craigie. Is it not clearly the 
case that there goes a constructive 
capacity to the highest drama—a 
power of grasping a great many factors 
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and disposing them in a complex pat- 
tern—which is not required in narrative 
art ? 

W. A. Fiction, you mean, implies 
concentration along a single line, drama 
the simultaneous apprehension of all 
the features and relations of a more or 
less extensive surface ? Perhaps there 
is something in that. It suggests the 
question why women, though they 
have been devoted to music since the 
birth of the art, have done nothing of 
the first order—or perhaps even of the 
second—in the way of composition. 

Mrs. Craigie. They have, like Miss 
Maude Valérie White and Augusta 
Holmes, written exquisite songs, but 
produced no great operas or symphon- 
ies. That, I suppose, is because the 
higher forms of music, like the higher 
mathematics, demand a vast co-ordina- 
tive power,—the faculty of educing or- 
der and beauty from an apparently lim- 
itless chaos of matter. And not only 


that: they require very considerable 
physical strength —emotional strength. 
However swift and comprehensive the 


mind, its power of sustained effort is 
restricted by the limitations of its in- 
dispensable servant, the body. There 
is one art you have not mentioned, in 
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which I am convinced that women are 
prevented from attaining the highest 
eminence by sheer lack of physical 
strength,—the art of painting. It takes 
an able-bodied man to paint a Rubens, 
a Velasquez, a Rembrandt, or a Sar- 
gent. And I think in all our specula- 
tions upon the differences of faculty in 
the two sexes, we are rather apt to 
forget the effect of the fundamental 
difference in mere bodily power of 
endurance. 

W.A. Very true; and I fear I am 
exemplifying that forgetfulness at this 
moment. You must be very tired—— 

Mrs. Craigie. Oh, I did not mean 
that as a hint. 

W. A. If you confessed to your 
doctor that you had talked for two 
hours at a stretch on Shakespeare and 
the musical-glasses, do you think he 
would grant you absolution ? 

Mrs. Craigie. He would probably 
inflict some very unpleasant penance,— 
with quinine in it. 

W. A. Then you will suffer vicari- 
ously formy sin. Iam truly penitent. 
Perhaps if you represent that to the 
doctor he will let you off. Good-by. 
I do hope I have not really overtired 
you. [Exit. 





Richard Doddridge Blackmore 
A Note 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


NEVER has an age been more apt 
than the present to take a man at his 
own valuation, though so to do is 
always to érr. A striking example of 
this wrong judgment was manifested 
at the passing of Blackmore. His de- 
termination towards privacy and retire- 
ment left its mark. He was accepted 
at his personal estimate: as a humble 
and unimportant person, and scarcely 
a ripple touched the sea of literature 
when he sank from it. So, doubtless, 
Blackmore would have willed, for this 
generation, wherein men of letters seek 
fame from the daily newspaper and 
learn of bagmen and Cheap Jacks how 
to push their wares, can claim little 
kinship with Blackmore. His rare and 
manly modesty scorned our modern 
methods of advertisement, and among 
the matters that most amazed his latter 
time was the spectacle of his profession 
bending the knee to the journalist, and 
struggling with tradesmen and theatri- 
cal folk for those blessings and imagin- 
ary benefits conferred by the “‘ inter- 
view” and the “‘ friendly paragraph.” 
The trumpet blare of a system fitly 
expressed by that one richly vulgar ex- 
pression, ‘‘ boom,” was in Blackmore’s 
esteem offensive beyond power of words 
to describe. He rightly held that the 
very soul of a man must suffer in this 
disgusting struggle. 

And so it came about that the fry of 
the press, either respecting or resenting 
his consistent attitude in life, let him 
go down into the grave unmarked. 

Biography he would have none, but 
that is not a reason why no memorial 
other than his works should be created 
for him; and certain it is that the hosts 
who have won joy from Blackmore will 
not be backward to record their grati- 
tude when an opportunity is offered of 
doing so. 

The late Mr. Black has now a light- 
house to keep his memory bright; it is 
not meet that a greater should be for- 
gotten. 


As summed in his books and reflected 
in his sequestered life, the message of 
Blackmore can be easily gleaned. He 
taught, as the artist must, without in- 
tention, and his lesson was how a man 
may be modest and self-reliant.. Of 
late, no demand has existed for these 
virtues; and consequently during the 
last few years of his career Blackmore 
enjoyed a seclusion and peace that 
would render our successful modern 
story-tellers most uneasy. His inner 
life and his home were sacred in his 
opinion, and that antiquated idea he 
chose to maintain against all comers. 
So the unthinking supposed that he 
had retreated from the van of the fight; 
whereas, in reality, he stood there to 
the end, watching the progress of his 
beloved art with critical eyes — stood 


there beside the two remaining great 


novelists still left to us. In subtlety 
the others exceeded him; in the qual- 
ity of a sea-deep, sane humor and 
tolerance of humanity, he stood far 
above either. 

The old, spacious treatment of fiction 
—the long story that demands time for 
the telling, and winds like a noble, 
natural valley amid high, hills and 
under various skies— will presently 
vanish. For those who are heard 
seldom paint upon big canvases to-day. 
But Blackmore belongs to the volumin- 
ous men in this respect, and, without 
pretending to any special admiration 
for bulk, yet in a generation of medioc- 
rity, where the writers who count at 
all are so often engaged upon mosaic 
and miniature painting, one loves these 
spacious stories full of clean air, broad 
light and shade, and honest laughter 
from the lungs. 

Blackmore was an artist first and 
last. Unconsciously—because convic- 
tion laid at the root of his. philosophy 
and dominated him at his tree-pruning, 
trout-fishing, and _ story-telling — he 
taught faith, courage, honesty, and 
clean living. His heroes were men of 
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no finical complexity; his heroines 
were women upon the noble, feminine, 
and gracious lines of Shakespeare’s 
women. Clear-eyed, pure-spirited, and 
stately they move through their loves 
and sorrows. He set forth the beauty 
of healthy manhood and womanhood ; 
and he was thankful that the canker he 
had seen fasten upon literature and art 
—that passing glorification of decay 
and disease—had already begun to dry 
up and heal before he died. 

It is the fashion to speak of Black- 
more as the writer of ‘‘ Lorna Doone’”’ 
rather than as an artist who produced 
a dozen great stories, and another 
dozen, amply sufficient for the pass- 
port of any novelist in the second rank. 
“* Lorna Doone’”’ indeed has the life- 
blood of the author, and John Ridd 
stands as near to him as ever character 
stood to its creator; but his work 
abounds in men as great and single- 
hearted ; while of humorous personages 
John Ridd is by no means first. Per- 


haps Davy Llewellyn in “‘ The Maid of 
Sker ’’ enjoys pride of place from that 


standpoint, for the old sailor is Shake- 
spearian in his surprises, in his breadth, 
boldness of outline,and glorious humor. 

Absolutely without fear, Blackmore 
answered to none but his own ideal, 
and no critic ever handled his work 
with such severity as he did himself. 
His humor kept him sound on all self- 
estimates; his modesty alone misled 
him to rate himself too low. His work 
will surely endure. ‘‘ Lorna Doone,”’ 
** The Maid of Sker,” *‘ Perlycross,’’ 
“ Springhaven,’’ ‘‘ Mary Anerley,’’ 
** Alice Lorraine,’’ ‘‘ Christowell,’’ 
and other stories—because they give a 
true picture of our national life and 
character at various great periods in 
history—will take their proper rank 
with the enduring fiction of the nine- 
teenth century; and it may well be 
that, weary of the “‘ short long story,”’ 
or the “‘ long short story,’’ or what- 
ever the particular production in ques- 
tion is called, with its straining and its 
fever, its neurotics, its ‘‘ problems,” 
and its frantic pursuit of the phrase, 
that scanty party of the elect among 
novel-readers, which requires to be 
taken seriously in each generation, will 
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turn again to Blackmore and find in his 
broad sweep, like the roll of an ocean 
wave, his manliness, his laughter, his 
detestation of what is mean, and small, 
and dirty, a sort of tonic they may 
come to cry for in years not far distant. 

Full of the very sap and scent of 
country life, are all his stories, and long 
before the advent of Richard Jefferies, 
you shall find Blackmore noting the 
details of rural scenery through the 
procession of the seasons and setting 
them forth, as only an artist can, in 
their due relation to the mass of moun- 
tains, to. the volume of rivers, to the life 
of men and women. Indeed, while to 
appreciate the greatest in Blackmore 
one needs only to be a student of our 
common nature, there is another qual- 
ity in which he stands absolutely alone; 
and for understanding his achievement 
in this sort, a man must know the 
country and know it well. The love 
and appreciation of green growing 
things is a fruitful secret of his inspira- 
tion. His harvests of the years are 
painted in such mellow colors as only 
autumn knows, and his fruit pieces 
have not been equalled in the lan- 
guage. The welfare of fruit was near 
his heart. He labored upon that 
theme, and the Royal Horticultural 
Society mourned his passing, for he 
did good work through many years 
with that great institution. The 
cherry, the strawberry, the peach, and 
the vine flourish in his works as no 
artist shall ever make them upon can- 
vas, for Blackmore paints with dawns 
and twilights, the varying warmth of 
the sun and the diamond dews born of | 
starry nights. For him the garden 
filled no small part of life, and, out of 
sheer love, he studied all natural things 
from the seed and egg to their full ac- 
complishment. Such love all may 
indeed share, but his inner knowledge 
and understanding only a lifetime of 
frank service can win, and only genius 
yield again in adequate literary form. 
But we are prone to be sceptical con- 
cerning high qualities in a writer which 
we lack the catholicity or knowledge to 
appreciate, and these real triumphs are 
not understood by many urban critics 
who have discussed Blackmore. Mr. 
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W. E. Henley, for example, does not 
know whether ‘‘ Lorna Doone”’ is a 
great book. So Hazlitt, had he appre- 
ciated the difference between an oak 
and an ash, or ever picked a primrose, 
or trodden a west country lane, could 
not have written what he wrote about 
Robert Herrick. But the writers of 
the soil have all to endure the indiffer- 
ence of your brick-and-mortar men. 
The latter do not fully appreciate the 
significance of environment. 

None who ever wrote fiction was so 
free from any shadow of vanity as 
Blackmore. He knew the volatile 
ingredients of popular success, and his 
knowledge made him more than .com- 
mon humble, for his modesty did not 
perceive that only to the transcendent 
ability of a Blackmore (as of a Dickens) 
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is it allowed to be at once a great artist 
and a great favorite. The first authors 
of the world have all been popular; 
and those great writers who have not 
won wide acclaim belong to a lower 
order of genius. The fact, if fact it is, 
seems worthy of examination, for one 
is unwilling to build upon it any fabric 
which shall alter a right estimation of 
popularity. 

Again one ventures to hope that an 
adequate memorial of Richard Dodd- 
ridge Blackmore may shortly be under- 
taken. His memory meantime is safe 
enough, and his faith in goodness and 
manly optimism shall long hearten us 
upon the road of life. He was of the 


pith and marrow of his native land—a 
great artist, a great Englishman. 


An Heroic Man-of-Letters 


By JOSEPH 


IT was known in Parkman’s lifetime 
that his works were produced by a 
man more or less lacking in health, but 
the revelation of the full extent of the 
obstacles surmounted in the course of 
their production will come as a surprise 
to most readers of Mr. Farnham’s 
biography.* The lameness which 
partly crippled him from his early 
manhood onward, and even the affec- 
tion of the eyes which seriously im- 
paired his vision,and made it impossible 
for him to subject them to the slight- 
est strain, were trivial drawbacks by 
comparison with the terrible nervous 
malady from which he suffered,— an 
affliction which would have ruined the 
lives of most men, driving them to 
drink or drugs as a temporary allevia- 
tion, or to suicide as an escape. The 
ailment which affected his knee in- 
volved a close confinement for two 
years, when the historian was almost 
thirty years of age; and the most 
definite and endurable of the effects of 
this confinement, as described by the 
sufferer in an autobiographical letter to 


*“*A Life of Francis Parkman.” 


By Charles Haight 
Farnham. Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


B. GILDER 


a friend, not to be published in the 
author's lifetime, ‘* was one closely re- 
sembling the tension of an iron band, 
secured round the head and contracting 
with an extreme force.” 


The brain was stimulated to an intense activity, 
impelling through it a headlong current of thought 
which, however, must be arrested and the irritated 
organ held in quiescence on a penalty to avert which 
no degree of exertion was too costly. The whirl, 
the confusion, and strange undefined torture attend- 
ing this condition are only to be conceived by one 
who has felt them. Sleep, of course, was 
banished during the periods of attack, and in its 
place was demanded, for the exclusion of thought, 
an effort more severe than the writer has ever put 
forth in any other cause. In a few hours, however, 
a condition of exhaustion would ensue; and, both 
patient and disease being spent, the latter fell intoa 
dull, lethargic stage far more supportable, Excite- 
ment or alarm would probably have proved wholly 
ruinous, The disorder has reached two 
crises,—one at the end of 1853, the other in 1858. 
In the latter case it was about four years before the 
power of mental application was in the smallest de- 
gree restored, nor, since the first year of the con- 
finement, has there been any waking hour when he 
has not been in some degree conscious of the pres- 
ence of the malady. Influences tending to depress 
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the mind have at all times proved far less injurious 
than those tending to excite or even pleasurably ex- 
hilarate. 


This in addition to partial blindness, 
and a condition of the knee which 
made locomotion always difficult, if 
not painful! How many men similarly 
situated would have carried out the 
plans conceived in early manhood, 
when a long life of good health was 
confidently looked forward to? How 
many, even if they had continued to 
work, would have passed tarough the 
ordeal without any other moral effect 
than the mellowing of a naturally proud 
and aggressive spirit? That Parkman 
lived to see his life work completed, 
and the story of France and England 
in the New World told in full in nine 
portly volumes, the last of which ap- 
peared only a year or so before his 
death, at the age of seventy, was an 
end that could have been foreseen only 
by the eye of faith, when the demon 
of nervous disorder marked him out as 
its victim. And not only did he ac- 
complish this major task, but four 
other books stand to his credit, and a 
long tale of newspaper and magazine 
articles. And he was a successful 
horticulturist besides, and for years an 
efficient member of the governing body 
of Harvard University. Such a record 
for a man who spent three quarters of 
his time, for forty years, in sitting on 
his mind, so to speak, to keep it quiet, 
is a record that shames those who 
possess sound minds in sound bodies, 
yet accomplish nothing beyond their 
routine tasks. With his bad knee, 
bad eyes and execrable nerves, Park- 
man was dowered with a fine mind, a 
retentive memory, and a force of will 
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seldom matched in history. His life 
of suffering and achievement was as 
heroic as that of any of the priests and 
pioneers whose noble qualities set his 
imagination on fire; and the annals of 
literature will have to be very. thor- 
oughly ransacked to find a parallel to 
his career. 

There is a-larger audience to-day for 
a history of the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion in North America than there was 
when Parkman began to write; for he 
was himself almost as much of a 
pioneer, in one sense, as were La Saile 
and his companions in another. And 
it is an audience that will continue to 
grow as the New World waxes in age 
and power and population. Its histor- 
ian came in the fulness of time, for the 
wild life of plain and forest, which he 
studied as one means of preparatioiu 
for his task, is no longer to be found in 
the West, and no one unacquainted 
with it could picture so vividly as 
Parkman pictures them the primitive 
scenes.in which the French and Eng- 
lish fought their fateful fight in what 
is now Canada, New England and New 
York. 

A more satisfactory biographer of 
Parkman could not have been found; 
for Mr. Farnham is not only a capital 
writer, but a dispassionate critic, ad- 
miring his hero and seeking to win our 
admiration for him, but disdaining to 
win it by suppressing or discoloring the 
truth, where a less conscientious his- 
torian would be tempted to do so. If 
Parkman needed any further monument 
than he has reared to his own memory 
in the fascinating yet veracious pages 
of his history, it would be found in 
this stimulating story of his life. 
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Literary Chelsea 


By W. S. HARWOOD 


(Tllustrated with photographs taken by the author ) 


IF an invisible table could be spread 
somewhere in Chelsea and to it could 
be invited such ghosts of guests as one 
easily might select, what an eventful 
reunion there would be! One would 
not need to go outside of the list which 





though in no wise lessening the sincer- 
ity, of lament over the fleetingness of 
that which men give the hall-mark of 
fame. 

Time was, and not so very distant, 
either, as the centuries march, when 
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THE RECTORY, HOME OF CHARLES AND HENRY KINGSLEY 


Chelsea affords, for I suspect there is 
no other spot on the English-speaking 
globe where so many men and women, 
genuinely great in art and letters, have 
lived and died. 

To tramp about Chelsea to-day, 
noting its steadily enlarging borders, 
to see how commerce and manufactur- 
ing are at work, how even the tides of 
the Thames, narrowed in their bed, ebb 
and flow past the unresponsive masonry 
of man, to see on the streets the tokens 
of the sadness and sin of much of the 
place,—all this suggests the futility, 
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Chelsea was only a suburban London 
town, separated from the mighty city 
by a wide moat of green fields, safe in 
its rural simplicity, the home of the 
titled, as well as that finer line of no- 
bility, the literary men and women of 
the realm. . Indeed, up to within forty 
years it was still a suburb, but a hun- 
dred, and it was a distinct town, un- 
vexed and unmoved by the strident 
noises of the city. In those times the 
thickly populated «streets of to-day 


. were lanes or green-bordered paths 


amid the trees, winding in and out 
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among rare old manors, lanes where, 


by nights, such skilful highwaymen - 


transacted business as those who re- 
lieved Smollet of his watch and purse 
as he rode by coach up from London 
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HOME OF LEIGH HUNT, NO. 10 UPPER CHEYNE ROW 


town one stormy autumn night. And 
if we go a bit further back Chelsea is 
not only a charming place for the nobil- 
ity to meet, where kings and queens 
and lords in abundance gathered, but 
a very paradise for the medizval rob- 
ber; while back still more it is a hunt- 
ing-ground for the fleet red deer. The 












story will have it, and discoveries seem 
to warrant, that once upon a time when 
the era was young, the Roman fought 
the Briton along this very stretch of the 
Thames. 

We may but glance at the past, how- 
ever, for there is greater interest in the 
more immediate present. To our in- 
visible board, could we bring our guests 
from the home of the shades, might be 
invited Queen Elizabeth, who lived in 
Chelsea when a girl of thirteen, and 
who in later years was a frequent visitor 
to the beautiful place ; Queen Catharine, 
who built a summer home along the 
Embankment, standing yet, Rossetti 
its most recent famous tenant; King 
Henry VIII., regarding Chelsea so 
highly that he not only found it a place 
of delightful resort but a convenient 
place in which to marry Jane Seymour 
the day after Anne Boleyn went to the 
block, —these together with other 
queens and kings and princes of the 
blood would be on the list. And what 
a line of eminent names of the earlier 
times,—Sir Thomas More, the great 
chancellor, whose head lies yonder be- 
low the slab in the little parish church, 
his body, in what spot no one may 
tell; Addison and Sir Isaac Newton, 
Steele and Smollet and great Sir Hans 
Sloane, famous as a physician, more 
famous as a naturalist, most famous as 
the founder of the British Museum; 
Jean Antoine Cavallier, leader of the 
Huguenots, whose invitation might be 
delivered at his still grave in the tiny 
churchyard hard by the Thames; Hol- 
bein the painter; John Pym, and Sir 
Robert Walpole and Nell Gwynne, 
whose house was a stone’s throw south 
of King’s Road toward the broad river; 
Shadwell, poet laureate under William 
III. ; Jonathan Swift, who, on his long 
walks out from London, was wont to 
count his paces to his Chelsea lodging 
place, ‘‘ just 5748 steps,’’ as he notes 
in his journals and correspondence,— 
the guests are many and great. Nor 
may we leave out the name of our own 
Franklin, who used to frequent Chelsea, 
and who has told in his own naive style 
of his long swim from Chelsea to Black- 
friars, nor Doctor Johnson, not only 
attracted to Chelsea by the things 

















which made it interesting to so many 
men of letters but by the fascina- 
tions of its china manufactory, one of 
the most famous in its day in Europe; 
though not all the painstaking labor of 
his hands could bring him such success 
at the firing oven as came to the 
humbler artisans at the works. 

But if we look at Chelsea from a 
nearer point of view, the Chelsea of 
this century, immediate interest deep- 
ens. Where shall we find a spot in all 
England more pregnant in interest, one 
with an atmosphere so tonic with the 
finest literary ozone? Not alone be- 
cause it was here the Vulcan of medern 
literature forged his fiercest bolts is 
Chelsea interesting to Americans as 
well as to people of other nations. 
The fact that nearly fifty years of Car- 
lyle’s life were here spent, and the fact 
that it was largely through the generos- 
ity of Americans that his old home has 
been preserved, give a distinct interest 
to the locality to Americans; but Car- 
lyle is only one of the great names of 
Chelsea. When you have said that 
Carlyle did the greatest work of his life 
behind those garret windows and left 
on his last long trip to Ecclefechan 
from the silent drawing-room where 
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NO. 118 CHEYNE WALK, HOME OF TURNER 
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STATUE OF CARLYLE, CHEYNE WALK 


‘ 


Froude saw him ‘‘ calm and still, an 
expression of exquisite tenderness sub- 
duing his rugged features into feminine 
beauty,’’ you have mentioned the life 
and work of but one of many famous 
men whose lives are intimately asso- 
ciated with this historic spot. 

It was a sunshiny September morn- 
ing when I walked up Cheyne Row, 
still save for the monotonous droning 
of a street hawker. I paused long 
enough in front of No. 24 to make a 
photograph of the house where for so 
many years Carlyle had lived, and then 
on up the street to the point where 
Upper Cheyne Row crosses. Here, 
No. 10 of the street, stands the home 
of Leigh Hunt. As to exterior, the 
house is as Hunt left it, though certain 
neat and spick-span evidences about 
the windows, and even the thrifty and 
quite proper ivy which seems to have 
a precise way all its own,, suggest a 
tenant distinctly other than that one 
who was its most talented occupant. 
For, if we are to believe Carlyle, Hunt’s 
near neighbor, the house was fearfully 
and wonderfully unkempt. 
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Nondescript ! Unutterable! [explodes Carlyle], 
Mrs, Hunt asleep on cushions ; four or five beautiful 
strange, gypsy-looking children running about in 
undress, whom the lady ordered to getustea, . . . 
Hunt’s house excels all you have ever read of,—a 


HOME OF CARLYLE, NO. 24 CHEYNE ROW 


poetical Tinkerdom, without parallel even in litera- 
ture. In his family room, where are a sickly wife 
and a whole school of well-conditioned children, 
you will find half a dozen old rickety chairs gathered 


from half a dozen different hucksters, and all seem- | 


ing engaged, and just pausing, in a violent hornpipe. 
On these and around them and over the dusty table 
and ragged carpet lie all kinds of litter,—books, 
paper, egg-shells, scissors, and, last night when I 
was there, the torn heart of a half-quarter loaf. 
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Hunt went to live at No. 10 some 
years after he was a prisoner of state in 
Horsemonger Gaol because of his libel 
on the Prince Regent. He was living 
in Chelsea, however, when, in 1834, 
Carlyle became his neighbor. At that 
time Hunt and John Stuart Mill were 
the sage’s prominent intimate friends. 
Hunt lived in Chelsea unti] some time 
in 1840. 

It is not far to walk through the nar- 
row Chelsea streets until you enter the 
court of the rectory, taking leave of 
many an ill-clad youngster playing 
about the pavements. In 1836 the 
elder Kingsley came to serve the parish 
as its spiritual head, and it was here in 
this rambling, picturesque old building 
that the two talented sons, Charles and 
Henry, lived for over thirty years. Out 


in the beautiful grounds I made a pho- 
tograph of the mulberry tree which 
Elizabeth set out with her own queenly 
hands, some time after she was confined 
in this same Chelsea, a prisoner at the 
hands of Mary. 

The tide was low and the oozy bed 


of the great Thames was disclosed as I 
turned into the upper end of Cheyne 
Walk along the Embankment and 
stood before a plain brick house once 
the home of one of the most famous 
figures of Chelsea. Over the flatter 
portion of the low roof rises a slender 
iron balustrade. Sad was the day 
when they carried the painter up into 
this railed-off place where he had often 
sought seclusion, carried him up there 
that he might look once more, and for 
the last time, upon the ships and the 
distant bridges and the quaint houses 
and the dull smoke rising sleepily ; and 
while the sun went down over the wide 
Thames, the life of Turner went out 
with the day. Many years he lived in 
this humble house, irritable, irascible, 
devoted with a fervor few painters have 
known to his life work, concealing his 
very name that he might thereby es- 
cape the people, a mighty force among 
the mighty forces of the century. 
Hard by his house I stood and looked 
out toward the shipping and the bridges 
to let my camera catch a glimpse of the 
view which the painter has made im- 
mortal. 
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A stroll down this street, this historic 
Cheyne Walk, leads where some of the 
most famous men and women of this 
and the earlier centuries have walked 
and talked. The thousands of pounds 
sterling which have been expended in 
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tect of the present. An obliging Lon- 
don postman at my elbow expostulated 
with earnestness over the improve- 
ments promised along the Embank- 
ment when still other of the notable 
houses already torn down must give 








NO. 4 CHEYNE WALK, HOME OF GEORGE ELIOT 


making the present Embankment have 
no doubt been of commercial benefit to 
Chelsea and all London, but they have 
by no manner of means helped it from 
the picturesque point of view. Still, 
not a few quaint old gables and curious 
roofs appear, and, as we go farther 
along toward the city, the houses have 
a mellower look, where they have not 
been made ugly by some aspiring archi- 


way to modern improvements. When 
you get to the core of things, as strong 
a spirit of commercialism is rife in 
Europe as in America; I should not 
be surprised if he with measure fine 
enough might find this spirit more in- 
tense and bitter on the other side of 
the seathan on ourown. Just beyond 
Albert Bridge is the parked place where 
stands the statue of Carlyle and near at 
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hand a fine bas-relief above a memorial 
fountain done in bronze by Ford Mad- 
dox Brown, and disclosing the face of 


fountain, contributors to the fund for 
its erection. 
The fountain stands immediately in 
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HOME OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, NO. 16 CHEYNE WALK 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in his hand a 
pen, below the pen his palette. Scores 
of names, not a few of them known to 
fame, are cut on the reverse of the 


front of the house in which Rossetti 
lived and died, an ivy-mantled home, 
ancient and beautiful. What it will 
be when the builders, who were at work 
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on it when I photographed it, are slight arches of the windows. It was 
through with it, I will not pretend to in this house, nearly twenty years ago, 
say. on a late December day, that George 


BAS-RELIEF OF ROSSETTI IN FRONT OF HOUSE 


But a few doors farther along the Eliot died, the end of a life of sun and 
Walk stands a four-story red brick with storm. It was nearly a half-century 
ghostly white key-stones above the ago that Mary Ann Evans came down 
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from her north of England home to try 
London, the scene of some sad chap- 
ters, of some that moved in stately 
triumph. In May, 1880, she was mar- 
ried to John Walter Cross, and went to 
live with him in his home which ap- 
pears in the photograph, No. 4 Cheyne 
Walk. She did not live out the year, 
but died in this house on December 
22d. So says the granite above her 
grave: ‘‘ One of those immortal dead 
who still live on in minds made better 
by their presence.” 

Not alone for their occupants are the 
literary homes of Chelsea notable, but 
for their guests as well, such guests as 
the one who called on Carlyle one win- 
ter night in 1842, of whom he wrote 
the next day, “‘ Last night we had a 
Poet here, a very clever man called 
Alfred Tennyson.’’ Carlyle’s home 
was a larger centre, perhaps, than the 


home of the Kingsleys, or of Hunt . 


or Turner or Rossetti or George Eliot, 
or any of the others of the past or 
present. Despite the bearishness of 
the man, there yet was something dis- 
tinctly social in his nature, something 
that attracted to him strong and stead- 
fast friends who were held with hooks 
of steel. One of the rooms is kept to- 
day much as it was when it was occu- 
pied by Emerson for a long visit,— 
Emerson, in some ways the very an- 
tithesis of Carlyle, though much of the 
same mighty current flowed through 
the lives of each. And what a list of 
notable names it is, those who were 
welcome visitors to this home, Emer- 
son, Tennyson, Hume, Froude, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, John Stuart Mill, Harriet 
Martineau, Charles Kingsley, Dickens, 
Mazzini, Lecky, Ruskin, Millais, Leigh 
Hunt,—these and many others! 

The public library of Chelsea is 
rich in material of varied character 
relating to the earlier and later history 
of the place, a delightful building in 
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which to follow up the threads of in- 
terest that weave themselves in and 
out of the literary life of the centuries. 
Many of the haunts of the place where 
those who wrote and painted loved to 
gather are mentioned, none of them 
more famous than the house of Don 
Saltero, still to be seen next to the 
home of Rossetti, the place where lived 
this curious mixture of shrewdness and 
buffoonery, barber, valet, and collector, 
“whose museum must have been one of 
the quaintest places in all the realm, 
where the literary men found no end 
of fun as well as the famous buns of 
Chelsea, most notable culinary produc- 
tion of the town. 

The fact that the best that English 
pens have produced is as popular in 
America as in England and the fact 
that so much these pens have written 
has come from Chelsea, make this spot 
one of the most popular in England; 
it is little wonder that more Americans 
visit it, particularly during the months 
of summer, than the people from any 
other country, not excepting Great 
Britain. 

The streets of Chelsea are. somewhat 
different from the by-ways of the times 
when it was the home of “‘ the wild ox 
and the red deer with huge antlers,” 
somewhat more savoring of the life of 
the moderns than in those days when 
cock-fighting and bull- and bear-baiting 
were common, and when such literary 
gentlemen as chanced to go home late 
at night were guided by men bearing 
lanterns upon huge poles to warn the 
robbers and cut-throats; but while you 
may not find in present-day Chelsea 
such adventure as once made it famous, 
you may, nevertheless, enjoy it as one 
of the most charming places in the 
world, rich in historic and literary in- 
terest, to which with delight one may 
go again and again. 














THE method of studying the habits 
of wild birds which this volume * illus- 
trates consists in bringing the birds to 
you and then camping beside them, 
in watching their behavior at arm’s 
length, and in recording with the 
camera their varied activities. By 
means of such a method one may live 
with the birds for days at a time, and 
watch the play of their most interesting 


A New Method of Bird Study and Photography 


By FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK 


of making photographs, not a single 
picture or a chance shot now and then, 
but an unlimited series of pictures, to 
illustrate the behavior of birds in the 
fullest manner and at the most interest- 
ing period of their lives. It is often an 
easy matter to focus your camera 
directly upon the bird itself and to 
give a time exposure when desired. 
Moreover, you can approach as near as 
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habits and instincts. The actors are 
not confined in cages; they suffer in- 
deed no restraint, excepting that only 
which their nature imposes. They 
come and go at will, and their life is 
as free and untrammelled as ever. 

The method enables one to see with 
his own eyes at a distance of a few 
inches or feet, more or less, what birds 
do in and about their nests, and at the 
same time affords the rare opportunity 


*‘*The Home Life of Wild Birds.” By Francis Hobart 
Herrick. G. P. P 
Hobart Herrick. 


utnam’s Sons. Copyright, rgor, by Francis 
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you wish, and make photographs of 
any required size. 

The method in use depends mainly 
upon two conditions: 

(1) The control of the nesting site, 
and 

(2) The concealment of the observer. 

By nesting site is meant the nest and 
its immediate surroundings, such as a 
twig, branch, hollow trunk, stem, or 
whatever part of a tree the nest may 
occupy, a bush, stub, strip of sod, or 
tussock of sedge, —that is, the nest with 





its immediate settings. If the nest, 
like that of an Oriole, is fastened to 
the leafy branch of a tree, the nesting 
bough is cut off, and the whole is then 
carefully lowered to the ground and set 
up in a good light, so that the branch 
with the nest shall occupy the same 
relative positions which they did be- 
fore. The nest, however, is now but 
four instead of forty or more feet from 
the ground. 

The nesting bough is carried to a 
convenient distance from the tree, and 


firmly fastened to two stakes, driven 
into the ground and placed in a good 
light. Ifthe nest is in a tussock ina 
shaded swamp, the whole is cut out 
and taken to the nearest well lighted 
place; if in the woods, it is carried to 
a clearing where the light is favorable 
for study. Again, when a nest like 
that of the Brown Thrush occupies the 
centre of a dense thorn bush which no 
human eye can penetrate and much 
less that of the camera, its main sup- 
ports are cut off, and the essential parts 
are removed to the outside of the clump 
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or to any favorable point close at hand. 
If the nest is but five or ten feet up, the 
main stem is severed, and the nesting 
branch lowered to the four-foot mark, 
a convenient working height. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the 
nest itself is usually not moved or dis. 
turbed, or rather that it is moved only 
with its supports. The change is one 


of space relations, which may change 
with every passing breeze, but the 
relation of nest to support remains 
undisturbed. 





THE AUTHOR’S TENT IN A FIELD 


This sudden displacement of the 
nesting bough is of no special import- 
ance to either old or young, provided 
certain precautions are taken. It is as if 
an apartment or living room were re- 
moved from the fourth story of some 
human abode to the ground floor, or in 
the case of the ground-building birds as 
if the first story were raised to a level 
with the second. The ¢mmediate sur- 
roundings of the nest remain the same 
in any case. The nest might indeed 
be taken from its bough or from the 
sward, but this would be inadvisable, 




















chiefly because it would destroy the 
natural site or the exact conditions 
selected and in some measure deter- 
mined by the birds themselves. 

For an observatory I have adopted 
a green tent which effectually conceals 


the student, together with his camera ’ 


and entire outfit. The tent is pitched 
beside the nest, and when in operation 
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by no means the case. No injury is 
wrought upon old or young. he 
former nesting conditions are soon for- 
gotten, while the new are quickly 
adopted and defended with all the 
boldness and persistence of which birds 
are capable. 

This method of studying birds de- 
pends mainly upon the strength of the 


THE TOOLS OF BIRD-PHOTOGRAPHY : THE TENT ROLLED UP IN 
PORTABLE FORM AT NIGHT 


is open only at one point, marked by 
a small square window, in line with 
the photographic lens and the nest. 

It seems at first thought strange and 
almost incredible that one may take 
such liberties with wild birds, without 
wreaking destruction upon the young or 
introducing such unnatural conditions 
as would be intolerable to every true 
student and lover of birds; but this is 


parental instincts which bind old to 
young by an invisible chain, and upon 
the ease with which a bird learns to 
adapt itself to new conditions. 

Birds seem to follow one line of con- 
duct, whether it be sitting over the 
eggs, brooding, or tending the young, 
until their instinct in that particular 
direction has been satisfied, thus nor- 
mally completing one term of the series 
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before passing to the next in sequence. 
The machinery, however, rarely works 
with absolute precision. Perturbations 
are sure to arise whenever a contrary 
impulse comes into the field, and either 
blocks the path or struggles for suprem- 
acy. 

The surge of parental feeling is often 
marked by an inbred pugnacity, which 
begins to show itself in certain species 
at the very beginning of the breeding 
season. This fighting mood, which is 
an adaptation for the protection of the 
home and all that it contains, is by no 
means a measure of the other parental 
impulses. It has a gradual rise, reaches 
a maximum when the young are ready 
to leave the nest, at a time when pro- 
tection is most needed, and then 
gradually subsides. 

When a pair are robbed during the 
breeding season, or in any way dis- 
turbed in mind or property, three 
courses are open to them,—either to 
desert and begin operations anew, to 
stay by the nest and save what is left, 
or, having done this, to fill up the gap 
by laying more eggs. The course 
eventually followed depends upon the 
nature of the bird, or upon the relative 
strength of fear, the parental instincts, 
and habit. 

The parental instinct,* re-enforced 
by habit, gradually increases until the 
young are reared. It is therefore 
safest to change the nesting surround- 
ings when this instinct is approaching 
its culmination. 

The general feeling of fear is gradu- 
ally or quickly suppressed according to 
the value of the different factors in the 
equation, by the parental instinct, 
which impels a bird at all hazards to 
go to its young wherever placed. This 
impulse, though it be weak at first, is 
strengthened by exercise, or what 
amounts to the same thing,— by the 

growth of habits or associations. 

After a bird once visits the nest in 
its new position, it returns again and 
again, and in proportion as its visits to 
the old nesting place diminish and 
finally cease, its approaches to the new 


* This phrase is used for the sake of brevity and convenience 
s nearly the same sense as parental attachment or parental 
love. 


position become more frequent, until 
a new habit has been formed, or, if you 
will, until the old habit is reinstated. 
When the birds approach the nest 
any strange objects, like the stakes 
which support the bough, or the tent 
which is pitched beside it, arouse their 
sense of fear or suspicion, and they 
may keep away for a time or advance 
with caution. If very shy, like most 
Catbirds, they will sometimes skirmish 
about the tent for two hours or more 
before touching the nest. The ice is 
usually broken, however, in from 
twenty minutes to an hour, and I have 
known a Chipping Sparrow and Red- 
eyed Vireo to feed their young in three 
minutes after the tent was in place. 
At every approach to the nest in its 
new position, the birds see the same 
objects which work them no ill. The 
tent stands silent and motionless, unless 
it happens to be windy, but the young 
are close by, and fear of the new objects 
gradually wears away. Parental in- 
stinct, or in this case maternal love, 
for the instinct to cherish the young is 
usually stronger in the mother, wins 
the day. The mother bird comes 
to the nest and feeds her clamoring 
brood. The spell is broken; she comes 
again. The male also approaches, and 
their visits are thereafter repeated. 
Possibly the fears of the old birds 
are rénewed at sight of the window 


‘which is now opened in the tent-front, 


and of the glass eye of the camera 
gleaming through it, but the lens is 
also silent and motionless, and soon 
becomes a familiar object to be finally 
disregarded. Again there is the fear 
which the sound of the shutter, a sharp 
metallic click, at first inspires, unless 
you are the fortunate possessor of an 
absolutely silent and rapid shutter, an 
instrument which is unknown to the 
trade, at least in this country. At its 
first report when two feet away, many 
birds will jump as if shot, give an 
angry scream, and even fly at the tent 
as if to exorcise an evil spirit, while 
after a few hours, or on the second 
day, they will only wince; finally they 
will not budge a feather at this or any 
other often repeated sound, whether 
from shutter, steam whistle, locomo- 
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tive, or the human voice. ; 
This illustrates the effect of 
the alarm-clock over again. 
At our first. experience with 
this nerve-racking machine, 
we start from deep sleep and 
promptly heed its summons; 
then we are apt to mind it 
less and less until we sleep 
on serenely in spite of it. If 
we were to place an alarm- 
clock on or near the nesting 
bough, and let it off at regu- 
lar but not too frequent in- 
tervals, the birds would soon 
learn to disregard it as we do, 
and as some of them disre- 
gard the babel of a city 
street. 

It is the young, the young, 
always THE YOUNG in whom 
the interest of the old birds 
is centred, and about whom 
their lives revolve. They are 
the strong lure, the talisman, 
the magnet to which the pa- 
rent is irresistibly drawn. 
The tree,the branch, the nest 
itself, what are these in comparison with 
the young for whom alone they exist ? 

With some species it is possible to 
make the necessary change without 
evil consequences when there are eggs 
in the nest; with others we must wait 
until the young are from four to nine 
days old. It is all a question of the 
strength of the parental instinct, and 
this varies between wide limits in differ- 
ent species, and very considerably be- 
tween different individuals. From the 
nature of the case there can be no 
infallible rule. If we know little of the 
habits of the birds in question it is 
safest to wait until the seventh to the 
ninth day after the young are hatched, 
or when in many passerine birds, as 
Robins, Orioles, and Waxwings, the 
feather-shafts of the wing-quills begin 
to appear in the young, or better when 
they project from one quarter to one 
half inch beyond the feather tubes. 
At this period the parental instinct is 
reaching its maximum, and, what is 
equally important, the sense of fear 
has not appeared in the young. 

When we try to formulate a rule, 
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TENT IN BUSHY PASTURE BESIDE NEST OF CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER 


however, we at once encounter numer- 
ous exceptions. Thus in Cuckoos,the 
feathers do not shed their envelopes 
gradually as in most birds, but remain 
sheathed up to the last day in the nest. 
Of greater importance is the under- 
standing of the principles involved, 
and with these in mind and judiciously 
applied very few mistakes should be 
made. 

At the beginning of observations a 
nest with eggs should be watched, but 
not disturbed. When the period of 
incubation has been determined, and 
the time of hatching known, the young 
may be examined and photographed if 
it isdesired. At all events they should 
be watched until the critical time arises 
for closer study. This decided upon 
in the manner already suggested, cir- 
cumstances must determine the course 
to be followed. 

The best time to begin is from eight 
to nine o'clock in the morning, because 
the young will then have been fed, and 
the sun will be getting high enough 
for the most rapid photographic work. 
One may spend as many hours a day, 





and as many days at one nest, as time 
permits or inclination decides. I will 
only suggest that the second day is 
always better than the first, and that 
the third or fourth is always sure to 
bring something new. If one would 
learn the nesting habits of any species 
thoroughly, it will hardly do to rely 
upon one nest. The more you see of 
different nests and different birds the 
better. 

I usually spend five or six hours in 
the tent, from nine in the morning 
until three in the afternoon, when the 
weather is fine. Ifthe camping ground 
is near my house, as it usually is, I 
leave the tent for half an hour at noon, 
but if it is far, I carry a lunch. and 
spend the day. When possible, I am 
always on hand during the last day of 
life at the nest, to see the young leave 
it, usually one at a time, and to witness 
the manceuvres of the parents in con- 
ducting them to the nearest trees. 

The tent not only conceals the ob- 
server but protects his camera, an 
important consideration, since the pro- 
longed action of the sun is liable to 
spring a leak in the bellows. 

With note-book in hand you can sit 
in your tent, and see and record every- 
thing which transpires at the nest,—the 
mode of approach, the kind of food 
brought, the varied activities of the 
old and young, the visits of intruders 
and their combats with the owners of 
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the nest, the capture of prey which 
sometimes goes on under your eye, 
No better position could be chosen for 
hearing the songs, responsive calls, and 
alarm notes of the birds. You can 
thus gather materials for an exact and 
minute history of life at the nest, and 
of the behavior of birds during this 
important period. More than this, 
you can photograph the birds at will, 
under the most perfect conditions, re- 
cording what no naturalist has ever 
seen, and what no artist could ever 
hope to portray. The birds come and 
go close to your eye, but unconscious 
of being observed. 

It is difficult to describe the fascina- 
tion which this method of study affords 
the student of animal life. New dis- 
coveries or unexpected sights wait on 
the minutes, for while there is a well 
ordered routine in the actions of many 
birds the most charming pictures occur 
at odd moments, and there is an end- 
less variety of detail. It is like a suc- 
session of scenes in a drama, only this 
is real life, not an imitation, and there 
is no need of introducing tragedy. 

He who runs may sometimes read 
and observe a few things, and so may 
he who performs gymnastic feats in the 
branches of tall trees or does penance 
in a hundred other ways, but from the 
tent one may read the life of the nest- 
ing bird as out of an open book. 








“Tin Jack” 


By ISOBEL STRONG 


‘‘ THE cream of the fun,’’ Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote to his friend, 
Lieutenant Eeles of Her Majesty’s 
Ship Curagoa, ‘‘ was your meeting with 


JACK BUCKLAND, KNOWN IN THE ISLANDS AS ‘ 





about the South Seas, and, stopping at 
one of the Line Islands (as those 
groups upon the Equator are familiarly 
called), had met an extraordinary young 








“TIN JACK” 


The original of Tommy Haddon in ‘t The Wrecker” 


Buckland. We not only know him, 
but (as the French say) we don’t know 
anybody else; he is our intimate and 
adored original; and—prepare your 
mind—he was, is, and ever will be, 
Tommy Haddon!”’ 

The man-of-war Curagoa, after a six 
months’ stay at Samoa, had cruised 


man. Lieutenant Eeles described him, 
in a letter to Mr. Stevenson, as a hand- 
some youth, dressed in white duck, 
with gorgeous sash and tie, island 
ee straw hat, and a garland of 
flowers thrown negligently over his 
shoulders. He had put off from an 
island where no white people were 
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supposed to be, sent in his card to the 
ward-room, and showed by his manner 
and conversation that he was used to 
good society, yet he was accompanied 
by a retinue of island retainers decked 
in little but wreaths and flowers, seem- 
ing to be a sort of chief among them. 
He was very engaging and friendly, 
reminding the officers constantly of 
Tommy Haddon in ‘* The Wrecker ”’ ; 
when he finally went on shore and re- 
turned with a present to the ward-room 
of a case of brown sherry the likeness 
was complete, though even then they 
did not guess that he was actually the 
** adored original.”’ 

Mr. Stevenson first met this charm- 
ing but erratic youth on board the 
Fanet Nicoll, in 1890, when he was 
ordered back from Sydney to his un- 
failing remedy, the South Seas. Mr. 
Stevenson had been very ill; on a cold 
day in March, wrapped in blankets, he 
was carried on board the little steamer 
rocking at anchor in Sydney harbour 
by Mr. Osbourne; two days later he 
was going about the deck barefooted, 
like everybody else on the ship, tak- 
ing stock of his new quarters and mak- 
ing friends with the ship’s company. 
The steamer was an old-fashioned, 
strange-looking craft, with high bul- 
warks, known in the island trade as 
*‘the jumping Jenny ”’ on account of 
her powers of rolling and pitching. 
The crew were a strange lot of island- 
ers, some light brown from Polynesia, 
some very dark from the “‘ black-boy ” 
or cannibal islands of the west. They 
are described in the ‘‘Ebb Tide” 


as kindly, cheery, childish souls. Upon the Sunday 
each brought forth his separate Bible—for they were 
all men of alien speech even toeach other . . . 
and they would all join together in the singing of 
missionary hymns. 


Mr. Stevenson was accompanied on 
this voyage by his wife—the only 
woman on board—and his stepson, 
Lloyd Osbourne. Harry Henderson 
was the owner, and Ben Hird super- 
cargo. But the life and soul of the 
ship’s company, the butt of all their 
good-natured raillery, the subject of 
verses and topical songs, was Jack 
Buckland, known on board “‘ the jump- 
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ing Jenny,’’ and indeed all over the 
South Seas, as ‘‘ Tin Jack.’’ Tin 
stands for Chief or Mr. in the Marshall 
Islands. He was the only passenger, 
beside the Stevenson party, on board, 
and was on his way, with boxes of pro- 
vision and bolts of calico, knives, scis- 
sors, and general ‘‘ trade,” to a station 
on one of the Line Islands. Mr, 
Stevenson mentions this voyage in a 
letter to Mr. Colvin, dated ‘‘ SS. Yanet 
Nicoll, off Upolu (Spring, 1890) ”’: 


I was sharply ill at Sydney, cut off, right out of 
bed, in this steamer on a fresh island cruise, and 
have already reaped the benefit. We are excellently 
found this time on a spacious vessel with an excel- 
lent table: the captain, supercargo, our one fellow- 
passenger, etc., very nice; and the charterer, Mr. 
Henderson, the very man I would have chosen. 
The truth is, I fear this life is the only one that 
suits me; so long as I cruise in the South Seas I 
shall be well and happy. 


The fire on the ship that is described 
in this etter was started by some fire- 
works and calcium lights that Tin Jack 
had bought in Auckland to surprise and 
amuse the natives with on his island. 
He had laid in a generous supply, and 
when they caught fire and all went off at 
once the scene reminded Mr. Stevenson 
of a Christmas pantomime. ‘‘ ‘ What 
is this?’ said I. ‘ This ship is on fire, 
I see that; but why pantomime ?’ 
and I stood and reasoned the point 
until my head was so muddled with 
the fumes that I could not find the 
companion.’’ 

Mr. Stevenson dedicated the ‘* Beach 
of Falesa” 


To three old shipmates among the islands : 
HARRY HENDERSON, 
Ben HIrp, 
Jack BUCKLAND. 
Their friend, 
R. L. S. 


in commemoration of this most roman- 
tic and interesting voyage. A great 
deal of the literary material that was 
afterwards used to such good advantage 
by Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Osbourne 
was picked up on that cruise. Indeed, 
they put Tin Jack bodily into ‘‘ The 
Wrecker.’’ The likeness is better 
than a photograph—it is an exquisite 
miniature: 





















Turning about, he found himself face to face with 
a handsome, sun-burnt youth, somewhat fatted, ar- 
rayed in the finest of fine raiment, and sporting 
about a sovereign’s worth of flowers in his button- 
hole. Norris had met him during his first days in 
Sydney at a farewell supper ; had even escorted him 
on board a schooner, full of cockroaches and black- 
boy sailors, in which he was bound for six months 
among the islands, and had kept him ever since in 
entertained remembrance. Tom Haddon (known 
to the bulk of Sydney folk as Zommy) was heir toa 
considerable property, which a prophetic father had 
placed in the hands of rigorous trustees. The in- 
come supported Mr. Haddon in splendor for about 
three months out of twelve ; the rest of the year he 
passed in retreat among the islands. He was now 
about a week returned from his eclipse, parading 
Sydney in hansom cabs and airing the first bloom of 
six new suits of clothes; and yet the unaffected 
creature hailed Carthew in his working jeans and 
with the damning bundle on his shoulder, as he 
might have claimed acquaintance with a duke, 

‘*Come and have a drink ?” was his cheerful cry. 

“I'm going to have lunch at the Paris House,” 
returned Carthew. ‘‘ It’s a long time since I have 
had a decent meal.” 

‘Splendid scheme!” said Haddon, ‘‘ I’ve only 
had breakfast half an hour ago, but we ’ll have a 
private room and I ’ll manage to pick something. 
It ‘ll brace me up. I was on an awful tear last 
night, and I’ve met no end of fellows this morn- 
ing.” “To meet a fellow and to stand and share a 
drink were with Tom synonymous terms. 


Tin Jack was a welcome visitor at 
Vailima, arriving at the most unex- 
pected times, and always accompanied 
by a party of island retainers, or ‘‘cow- 
tops’’ as he called them, a group of 
dark, sullen-looking natives, who could 
not exchange a sentence with our Sa- 
moans, but held themselves gloomily 
apart, refusing to be entertained by our 
hospitable household. I can see them 
now stalking across the lawn to the 
waterfall, or looking on resentfully at 
Mr. Osbourne and the young Samoan 
chiefs playing tennis. 

Tin Jack himself was easily pleased. 
It was a delight to him to be among 
white people and old friends, and hear 
the English language for a change, 
after six or eight months of the Line. 
He was also exhilarated by the appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm of his audience 
who listened to his talk about himself 
his native friends and his island with 
never-failing interest. 
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With Mr. Stevenson on one side and 
Mr. Osbourne on the other, a large 
cigar in his hand and a glass of brown 
sherry not far away, he would yarn by 
the hour. I donot remember his even 
touching by so much as a question 
upon passing events in England or 
America. His talk was of the islands 
and his life ‘‘ on the Line.”’ 


“*T had champagne, too,” said Haddon, ‘‘ but I 
kept that in case of sickness, until I did n’t seem to 
be going to be sick and then I opened a pint every 
Sunday. Used to sleep all morning, and then break- 
fast with my pint of fizz, and lie in a hammock and 
read Hallam’s ‘ Middle Ages.’ Have you read 
that? I always take something solid to the islands. 
There ’s no doubt I did the thing in rather fine 
style . . . I’ve got the influence, you see. I’m 
a chief now, and sit in the speak-house under my 
own strip of roof. I ’d like to see them taboo me / 
They dare n’t try it; I’ve a strong party, I can tell 
you. Why, I ’ve had upwards of thirty cow-tops in 
my front verandah eating tins of salmon.” 

“* Cow-tops ?” asked Carthew; ‘‘ what are they?” 

**That ’s what Hallam would call my feudal re- 
tainers,” explained Haddon, not without vainglory. 
‘*They are My Followers. They belong to My 
Family. I tell you they come expensive, though ; 
you can’t fill up all these retainers on tinned salmon 
for nothing ; but whenever I could get it I would 
give ’em squid. Squid ’s good for natives, but I 
don’t care for it, do you?—or shark either. It’s 
like the working classes at home. With coprah at 
the price it is they ought to be willing to bear their 
share of the loss, and so I told them again and 
again. I.think it ’s a man’s duty to open their 
minds, and I try to, but you can’t get political 
economy into them ; it does n’t seem to reach their 
intelligence.” 


Though the islands of the South 
Seas lie far apart, yet gossip and 
familiar names fly about as in a country 
town. The trading schooners carry 
the news, and Tin Jack knew it all. 
The three men would sit on the wide 
verandah smoking and talking for 
hours about ‘‘ Tom Drunk,” “‘ the 
Chinaman on Big Muggin,” ‘‘ the 
trader's wife at Mariki,’’ “‘ what had 
become of ‘ Papa Rick,’” with many 
strange names of schooners and islands 
and native chiefs. To Tin Jack it was 
everyday life; to Mr. Stevenson and 
Mr. Osbourne, who knew the people 
and places, it was pure romance and 
delight, with perhaps an undercurrent 
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of literary appreciation. Not only in 
** The Wrecker,’’ but in ‘‘ Ebb Tide’”’ 
and ‘‘ An Island Night’s Entertain- 
ment,’’ there are innumerable touches 
that bring Tin Jack before me like a 
picture. The story of the poisoning 
and death of Adams in ‘* The Beach 
of Falesa ’’ is one of his stories exactly 
as he told it in his own breezy, pictur- 
esque language. The monthly mail 
would come in with its stacks of late 
papers and magazines from the great 
outside world, but they would lie piled 
up in a corner of the library in their 
wrappers with their leaves uncut as 
long as Tin Jack’s visit lasted. 
' He was a generous soul, and always 
came laden with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of presents for his friends at Vai- 
lima. These were most incongruous: at 
various times he brought us an agate fry- 
ing-pan, strings of vividly colored shells, 
or a brick of mushroom spawn (im- 
ported from Sydney) for Mrs. Steven- 
son; a fashionable Bond Street hat, 
white felt trimmed with a silk scarf, in 
a box stamped with the name of a fam- 
ous London firm, a cane made of carved 
bone, ora finely braided Marshall Island 
mat for Mr. Stevenson. For Mr. Os- 
bourne, for whom the generous lad had 
the warmest affection, he once brought 
a small iron anvil and a large framed 
photograph of Sarah Bernhardt with 
her autograph and an affectionate sent- 
iment inscribed ‘‘ a mon ami ¥. Buck- 
land.” (This had been given him in 
Sydney, where, we heard, he had pub- 
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licly presented the famous actress with 
a huge model South Sea war-canoe in 
roses and violets.) For me he brought 
a single yellow pearl and the dried 
skeleton of a shark’s head with all the 
teeth complete. He had spent weeks 
on his lonely island cleaning and pol- 
ishing this trophy, which he presented 
with a radiant smile. 

“I wanted to bring you something 
you ’d really appreciate,” he said, as | 
took the extraordinary object some- 
what gingerly. ‘‘ I knew you'd like it!” 


I had written more than half this 
article when a letter came with a 
Samoan stamp, bearing the news of 
Tin Jack’s death. He was killed by 
an explosion of dynamite on the island 
of Suwarrow. There were no details, 
not even the date. The news may 
have come directly to Samoa by a 
trading. schooner, or it may be many 
months old, drifting from island to 
island by whale-boat and sail till it 
reached Sydney or Auckland, and was 
then carried on to Samoa. The news 
will be taken all through the South 
Seas to ports with strange and unpro- 
nounceable names, and talked over by 
sea-captains and supercargos, natives 
and beachcombers, it will find its way 
by letter to sea-faring men at their 
homes in England and America, in 
New Zealand and Australia, to be re- 
gretted everywhere, I am sure, for 
generous, kindhearted Tin Jack had 
hosts of friends both white and brown. 


Lines 


By ROBERT LOVEMAN 


THE hills about my village throng 
With steadfast friends of mine; 

They stand up brave, and tall, and strong, 
Sir Oak, Sir Elm, Sir Pine. 


Subjects of sun, and wind, and sky, 
They wait, they wave, they pray; 
Alas, alas, that you and I 
Can not be calm as they! 














Professors and Purists 


By A PROFESSOR OF LATIN 


PROFESSORS Brander Matthews and 
Harry Thurston Peck possess all the 
properties of a high-grade intellectual 
intoxicant. One reads them to the 
point of dizziness, gets quarrelsome as 
the draughts go down, and suffers the 
inevitable headache after it is all over; 
nor has any Keeley yet appeared with 
an effective remedy. And so when 
these two authorities fall upon one 
another, one feels an immediate desire 
to have a hand in the scrimmage, in 
favor of one or the other, both, or 
neither, as the case may be. 

As to the split infinitive, the present 
interloper must range himself unhesi- 
tatingly on the side of Professor Peck 
and the Purists. It amounts to nothing 
that the construction is found occasion- 
ally in writers of the highest standing. 
Dr. Holmes probably appeared in so- 
ciety with cravat awry, or a lock of 
hair out of order, about as often as he 
appears in his literary works with an 
adverb between the parts of an infini- 
tive. It was inadvertence in either 
case, and inadvertences do not consti- 
tute that usage 


Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 


The split infinitive is condemned by 
the company which it keeps. Pick out 
any writer who uses it so freely as to 
prove that it has his full sanction, and 
the chances are large that you will find 
along with it a general license from 
which even the most lenient critic must 
recoil. It is to be noted that the 
alleged example by which Professor 
Matthews bolsters up his defence of 
the construction, ‘‘ to more than coun- 
terbalance,’’ is not a split infinitive at 
all, but simply an illustration of the 
historic tendency of a type of com- 
parative expressions to suffer ellipsis. 
A study of countless examples in re- 
cent years has not convinced me that 
I was wrong in contending in these 
columns that the term “‘ split infini- 
tive ’’ is less true to the psychology of 
the construction than ‘‘spiked adverb.”’ 
The origin of the position for the adverb 
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is a subconscious fear, apparently, that 
it will get away. As a matter of fact, 
adverbs frequently do get away from 
writers most addicted to the split in- 
finitive. 

But why could not Professor Peck 
administer due chastisement to his 
colleague on this score without drag- 
ging in his old antipathy to the so- 
called ‘*‘ Retained Object”? If 
purzsm stands to real linguistic purity 
as prudery to modesty, for instance, 
then here is purism in the fulness of 
its development. There is nothing 
abnormal in the construction. Some 
verbs sustain such a relation to two 
persons or things that a change with 
reference to one does not necessarily 
involve the other. One of these per- 
sons or things may be either subject or 
object, and usage has dictated that the 
voice form of the verb must be gov- 
erned accordingly. This, however, 
may logically have no effect upon the 
relation of the verb to the other person 
or thing. Usage has recognized this 
fact in the best period of various lan- 
guages. The construction does not of 
itself affect either the clearness or the 
euphony of the sentence, except to 
the ear or the intellect which comes to 
the problem with a bias. If it were 
really a case of ‘* retained object,” as 
it is wrongly called, one would not 
feel like lifting a hand in its defence. 
The implied idea of fixing the sentence 
up in the active voice and then turning 
an intellectual and linguistic somer- 
sault, ‘‘ retaining” your object in the 
meanwhile and coming up with it dove- 
tailed into a passive form, is certainly 
out of harmony with the short-cut 
philosophy of the times. The fact is 
that in actual usage the passive con- 
struction of verbs stands to-day on just 
as independent a basis as the active. 
There is no question of “ retaining” 
an object,— simply a question of re- 
taining a narrow conception wrought 
out in the past by some one who did 
not think carefully enough to discover 
that a verb may be passive in its 
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relation to its grammatical subject, 
and hence passive in its physical 
form, while at the same time it is es- 
sentially active in its relation to some 
other person or thing, properly to be 
construed as its object. In his capac- 
ity as Professor of Latin in a great uni- 
versity does Professor Peck interrupt 
the reading to scourge Horace for such 
a passage as “‘ Dulces docta modos’’ ? 

But we are again propitiated as we 
read his criticism of that alleged rule 
of Latin syntax, discovered by Profes- 
sor Lounsbury and quoted by Professor 
Matthews, by virtue of which ‘‘ Two 
or more substantives joined by a copu- 
lative require the verb to be in the 
plural.’” We only ask why he let 
these two professors off so easily for 
such a blunder. One has but to read 
a few pages in any reputable Latin 
author to discover that the Latin is 
much less subject to formal restriction 
in this particular than the English. 
One who is interested in Latin both 
for its own sake and for the value of its 
study as an aid to the understanding 
and use of English may be pardoned 
for suggesting that some English pro- 
fessors would do well to read Latin 
very carefully before casting upon it 
the reproach of injury to our own 
tongue. 

What Professor Matthews has said 
in the February Harper's as to the 
modern tendency of language to take 
the short cut is true within certain 
limits, but those limits are perhaps 
narrower than we generally suppose. 
He uses the principle to account, 
among other things, for the loss of in- 
flection in modern languages. If he is 
convinced that the grammarless tongue 
is better equipped for conciseness, then 
perhaps he is ready to render some 
masterpiece of Greek or Latin literature 
into good English within narrower 
space limits than the original. Let 
him prove the point with a book of 
Thucydides or Tacitus, forinstance. 

Along with the tendency to take 
short cuts, he tell us, goes an opposite 
tendency ‘‘ to go the long way round, 
if by so doing the writer’s purpose is 
more easily accomplished.’’ To illus- 
trate, he cites ‘‘ the insertion of an un- 
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necessary who or which after an and or 
but.’’ Yet the examples given mark- 
edly fail to show that the writer’s pur- 
pose was ‘‘ more easily accomplished,’’ 
suggesting exactly the opposite effect 
and coming clearly under the principle 
stated just below by Professor Mat- 
thews himself, that the usage interferes 
with the Economy of Attention. The 
explanation of such expressions is 
almost invariably to be sought either 
in a lack of clearness in the conception 
to be expressed, or lack of care, tem- 
porary or habitual, to keep the expres- 
sion in harmony with the thought. 
To dig laboriously for a conscious pur- 
pose beneath such lapses is on a par 
with the industry of the legendary 
Philologist who wrought out a learned 
thesis on an Iota subscript which after- 
ward proved to have been the work of 
an innocent house-fly. 

Conscious effort has certainly done 
much to perfect the French language 
as an instrument of expression. Is 
there any reason why it should not do 
much for the English, if intelligently 
directed ? To “‘ let Natur caper” in 
literature is hardly more likely to result 
well than in sculpture or painting. Of 
course no one supposes that the ever- 
developing thought of the race can be 
bound within an unchanging form of 
expression. And yet the usages of the 
past are not to be tossed contemptu- 
ously aside. The past, with its large 
fund of successful literary achievement, 
ought certainly to give us directive 
principles for the growth of the future. 
Of course every student is aware that 
the body of language as we have it is 
full of offences against logic, if criti- 
cally analyzed. These do no harm, 
because the illogical core is coated over 
with a sufficiently logical interpretation. 
When the street gamin says to his fel- 
low, ‘‘ I don’t want none o’ yer lip!”’ 
logic may suggest that these two nega- 
tives make an affirmative, but the 
gamin addressed is not likely to inter- 
pret it so unless he has confidence in 
his ability to back up the interpretation 
with his fists. It would be a mistake, 


then, even for a scientific age to insist 
that the further growth of its language 
should be on the lines of strict logic. 




















This would produce too visible a lack 
of union with the body of the old 
which we must carry with us. And 
yet one may well object to the intro- 
duction of any new type of illogical 
expressions. And where the language 
has already a fair range of variety, one 
may be pardoned, certainly, for prefer- 
ring the more logical to the less. And 
it is right here that one finds warrant 
for opposing the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of most of the forms of expres- 
sion which Professor Matthews seeks 
to defend in his recent article in Har- 
per's. Oneis not driven to the point of 
devising something new, or splitting in- 
finitives, inserting unnecessary whiches 
and whos, etc. Every one of the 
authors cited as authorities for such 
expressions much more frequently put 
similar thoughts in forms not liable to 
objection. When some one success- 
fully shows that the flaws in a really 
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great writer are what makes him great 
the case will be on a different basis, but 
that has not yet beendone. But while 
we may object to the retention of the 
illogical where the logical is already at 
hand, and with much the better war- 
rant of the two in good usage, we must 
surely object with still greater force to 
the critic who would attempt to taboo 
a perfectly logical expression, attested 
by the usage of good writers in many 
lands and of many ages, merely because 
of wrong inferences from an ill-chosen 
term. Professor Peck may well be 
allowed the privilege of driving the 
term ‘‘ retained object ” as far beyond 
the bounds of good English as pos- 
sible; but the genuine object of a large 
class of verb forms, active so far as this 
object is concerned, but passive with 
reference to their grammatical subjects, 
will not yield to his efforts. 
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IMAGINE a fat, furry spider with 
green head and shining points for 
eyes, busily at work, some dewy morn- 
ing, on a marvellous web,—and you 
have the plot of ‘‘ Lord Jim.’’* It 
spins itself away, out of nothing, with 
side ‘tracks leading, apparently, no- 
where, and cross tracks that start back 
and begin anew and end once more— 
sometimes on the verge of nowhere, and 
sometimes in the centre of the plot 
itself ;—and all with an air of irrespon- 
sible intentness and a businesslike run 
at the end that sets the structure 
trembling on gossamer threads. 

The completed web is a marvel of 
workmanship, built with a foresight 
and a careless ease that suggests in- 
stinct rather than art. But the real 
plot interest is too subtle for the in- 
stinct theory to cover. The psycho- 
logic study of a romantic youth who 
meets fear and is conquered offers 
problems that are not solved by in- 
stinctive skill in plot. 

For the primal ape—and his kind— 


* “Lord Jim.”” By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday & McClure 
Co. $r.50., 





the fear of fear has no existence. He 
knows fear only as a commonplace,— 
something to be depended upon in 
time of danger to point the warning 
finger at which he takes,—in hordes,— 
to the woods. For Lord Jim, the 
guileless youth, and for the rest of us, 
fear is something to be reckoned with, 
but something to be ashamed of, for- 
ever at our shoulder. It should have 
been dropped, long since, with the 
caudal appendage, when usefulness 
was done. If we may no longer take 
to the woods at its warning voice, why 
should we be haunted by it night and 
day,—always at hand to whisper horror? 
It whispered in the ear of Lord Jim 
and he took the fatal jump that landed 
him with cowards. Let the man who 
is without fear cast the first stone. 
For such a man, if he exist, the story 
of Lord Jim will have, perchance, 
neither fascination nor moral lesson. 
It will be simply the involved and 
somewhat tedious history of a young 
man who yielded to an impulse of fear 
and who gave his life to living down 
the consequences,— inside and out. 
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Add to the situation a romantic tem- 
perament and an inability to grasp the 
fact that he has shown himself a 
shadowy scoundrel at heart — and you 
have the very pretty problem. 

Mr. Conrad works it out—as has 
been intimated—in his own peculiar 
fashion. If he keeps on writing the 
same sort, he may arrive at the unique 
distinction of having few readers in his 
own generation, and a fair chance of 
several in the next. ROP. 


The deck of a caique bound from 
the harbor of Pirzeus to Crete in 1897 
is the opening scene of George Hor- 
ton’s ‘‘ Like Another Helen.’’* Bar- 
rels labelled *‘ Koniak’’ are ostensibly 
for Cairo. In reality they contain 
firearms for the Cretan insurgents. 
Among the passengers are a patriot 
returning from Greece to fight for his 
country, a Swedish lieutenant, and a 
Harvard graduate who left home to 
encircle the earth and write a prose 
** Childe Harold.’’ The ship is wrecked 
off the coast of Crete; these three men 
save themselves, are discovered by the 
islanders, entertained hospitably, and 
ally themselves with the insurgents. 
The *‘ other Helen’’ is Panayota, the 
priest’s daughter, for the possession of 
whom the young Turkish captain 
promises to.spare her father’s village. 
There is a general protest led by Lind- 
bohm, the Swede, and resistance is 
decided upon. The American is pre- 
vented from active service on account 
of an injury to his foot, but his strategic 
powers and athletic ability (demon- 
strated on one leg) help on the cause. 
Panayota is twice captured and rescued, 
and finally hides in a leper colony. 
New England prudence saves the 
young American from a romantic 
marriage, while the bravery and true- 
heartedness of the real lover take him 
back to the woman whom he believes 
to be a leper. 

The scenes described are kaleido- 
scopic in their variety and color. 
rugged mountains of Crete, the simple 
people in their picturesque costumes, 
their hospitality to the strangers, the 


*“ Like Another Helen.” 
trated, 
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May-day celebration where the proper 
roasting of young lambs is an annual 
event of enormous importance, the 
Greek songs sung to accompaniment 
of the guitar, the colony of lepers with 
its loathsome members, the Turkish 
captain’s harem, the statuesque beauty 
of Panayota mourning for her murdered 
father,—these scenes and many more 
contribute to a brilliant mosaic, the 
effectiveness of which is increased by 
poetical English. Some idea of Mr. 
Horton’s creative power can be gained 
from the following description of eve- 
ning on board the caique: 


Curtis and Lindbohm sprang to their feet and 
looked around, An uncouth sailor, with shaggy 
capote thrown over his left shoulder, was pointing 
with outstretched arm at the rising moon, The en- 
tire crew were gazing at a great golden disc that was 
slowly sliding into view from behind a mountain. 
A long trail of light fell athwart the caique, and 
seemed to pave the way to a group of shadowy 
islands, now dimly visible. They were sailing across 
a golden road, through a shower of impalpable gold 
dust. Higher and higher rose the glorious sphere, 
until merely its edge rested on the mountain top; 
there it clung for a moment and then swung loose 
into the starry sky. In the mystic, unearthly glow, 
the faces of the rough sailors were idealized. They 
looked at one another in silent wonder. 


For the first book of a young man in 
his early twenties, ‘‘ The Arrows of 
the Almighty ”* is remarkable. The 
fortunes of the hero’s father and mother 
are followed in the beginning, then his 
childhood near Baltimore, and his sub- 
sequent life in Cleveland, where, upon 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he was 
appointed commissary. The story is 
not of the war except on the commis- 
sariat side,—an unusual point of view 
which gives a chance to compare the 
all-but-forgotten bribery of those years 
with the mismanagement of our recent 
war. The lapse of time between some 
of the chapters is occasionally great, 
but the action of the story covers fully 
fifty years. Mr. Johnson’s conversa- 
tions, especially John Gaunt’s with the 
various contractors, are virile, and his 
description of Marjory Gaunt'’s solici- 
tude for her husband and her woman- 


***The Arrows of the Almighty.” By Owen Johnson. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 














liness show unusual knowledge of a 
woman’s nature. The final chapter is 
dramatic, but perfectly natural. 


The plot of Mr. McCall’s novel * is 
daring, but it does not tax credulity to 
the limit. Not every day does a Bos- 
ton lawyer go to Alabama to persuade 
an awkward country girl to accept a 
fortune left her by an uncle who to 
her Southern eyes was a traitor to the 
land of his birth. Still less often does 
the lawyer solve the difficulty by 
marrying the girl after a few days’ 
acquaintance, in order to relieve her 
from the responsibility of a financial 
decision of which she is incapable. 
These things might happen, even 
though they are unusual, and the 
author makes them happen naturally. 
The exuberance of the South and the 
local color of Boston are faithfully re- 
produced. The development of Truth 
Dexter from the crude child into the 
attractive woman untouched by Bos- 
tonian ‘‘isms’’ is a process of lily 
transplantation interesting in the read- 
ing. Contrasted with this lily is the 
product of drawing-rooms, whose ap- 
propriate name is Orchid,—a married 
woman who tries to entrap the newly 
married husband into indiscretions dur- 
ing the little wife’s absence in Europe. 
The best scenes in the book are between 
Orchid and this man. 

Boston does not see itself in a flatter- 
ing mirror. Either the author is with- 
out the pale or he has left that city long 
enough to acquire the perspective that 
absence gives. 


The author of ‘* The Column ’”’ + may 
be ranked as a promising literary son of 
** Truth Dexter.” By Sidney McCall. Little, Brown & 


0. $1.50. 
a Column.” By Charles Marriott. John Lane. 
1.50. 
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George Meredith, and a godson of 
Henry James. He combines a sugges- 
tion of the passion and breadth of the 
one with the artistic skill of the other, 
and originality of hisown. His diction 
and his expression make it more than 
probable that he has at some time been 
under the spell of Henry James’s earlier 
manner. Mr. Marriott is realist and 
impressionist, yet the artistic effect 
which he produces is that of a carefully 
executed water-color drawing with a 
warm foreground against a pale back- 
ground. 

He balances contrasts in the modern 
sentimentalist, the irresponsible en- 
thusiast Basil Waring, and the Greek- 
natured Daphne Hastings, whom Basil 
in the first flush of enthusiasm de- 
scribed as Nausicaa. Her upright, 
simple life close to nature, even pan- 
theistic, is symbolized throughout by 
the laurel-based Doric column, rising 
clear-cut into the sky from the retreat 
to which she goes in times of perplex- 
ity. 

The story skirts along the edges of a 
university settlement experiment in 
which Basil, true to his irresponsible 
temperament, is briefly interested, but 
it is not a problem story, except as it 
treats (in the Greek manner, with no 
attempt at solution) of the unsuccessful 
marriage of Basil and Daphne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bargister are somewhat 
in caricature, likewise Dr. Gillies, but 
with these exceptions the characters 
are drawn with a force that grips. 
Johnnie Bargister, embryo sculptor, 
and his master, Cathcart, are live peo- 
ple. It is to be hoped that Mr. Mar- 
riott is not at work on another book. 
A novel as good as this would require 
a long conservation of energy. 

CAROLYN SHIPMAN. 








Chinese Literature 


By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 


IN a recent conversation with one of 
America’s most talented literary wo- 
men, she confessed herself *‘ woefully 
ignorant on the subject of Chinese 
literature.”’ She ‘“‘ knew that the 
Chinese studied the Confucian books,’’ 
but further than that her knowledge 
did not extend. ‘‘ Do the Chinese 
have novels ?’’ she asked, and ‘“‘ are 
they writing, printing, and circulating 
books as we are at the present time, or 
is their literature simply the débris of 
defunct /ittérateurs of China’s Golden 
Age of two thousand and more years 
ago?’’ So it occurred to the writer to 
gather together a party of ‘‘ kindred 
spirits ’’ and revisit Liu Li Ch’ang, the 
Great Book Street of Peking. 

The first move was to announce that 
only those who were deeply interested 
in Chinese literature or Chinese curios 
need go. This was simply to provide 
against the party being encumbered by 
the presence of those who were incapa- 
ble of appreciating the object of the 
visit, and to protect those who were 
anxious to discover in what Chinese 
literature consists from being interfered 
with by the yawning and complaints of 
those who were “‘ tired and wanted to 
go home.’’ This being done, we 
ordered Chinese carts—the only safe 
and convenient method of travelling in 
Peking —and set out for the Great 
Book Street, where we arrived after 
half an hour’s continuous bumping and 
jolting. 

We were prepared to find that all the 
stores on the street were book stores, 
because we had already discovered as 
we passed along that on Pipe Street all 
the stores were pipe stores, and on 
Lantern Street all the stores were lan- 


tern stores, but we were—at least some 
of us who were new to Peking—sur- 
prised that a street half a mile in length 
should be lined on both sides with 
nothing but book stores, which were 
filled with tons of literature. 

When we arrived at the east end of 
the street, which is spanned by a 
wooden arch, we all descended from 
the carts in order that we might go 
more slowly and observe both sides of 
the street, determined to enter the first 
large store in which we saw salesmen 
who looked as though they understood 
not only the business of selling books, 
but the contents of the books they 
sold, for our object, like many another 
who goes shopping and sight-seeing, 
was to “* price’’ rather than to ‘* pur- 
chase,’’ to get rather than to give. 

We had not gone far when we came 
to a store, larger and more prosperous- 
looking than the others, in which there 
were a number of intelligent-looking 
salesmen either putting up books, dis- 
cussing the colors of the cloth which 
should be used in making covers for 
new books, or leaning over the counter 
ready to serve customers. The front 
of the store being entirely removed 
during the day, and put up at night, 
exposes the entire front room to the 
passers-by, and as we stepped up to the 
counter we were invited to enter and 
take seats, and we were served with tea 
in a commodious room in the rear. 

After a few commonplace remarks 
about our honorable name, our great 
age, and our honorable country, on 
their part, and a few complimentary 
remarks about their store, on our part, 
which they politely resented, we pro- 
ceeded to our first question, which was: 
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‘* Do you have any novels ?”’ 


‘* Yes; what novels would you like 2 7] K 


to see ?”” 


‘* Will you kindly let us see the best g 


of the standard novels in the Chinese 
language.” 

The clerk went at once and soon re- 
turned with an armful of books, the 
first of which, as he placed it upon the 
table before us, he designated as 
the ‘‘ Hung Lou Meng,”’ or ‘* Dream 
of the Red Chamber.”” He went on to 
explain that this novel has been trans- 
lated into English, German, French, 
and other languages of Europe. The 
next he put before us was illustrated 
with a large number of well-prepared 
Chinese wood-cuts, and was entitled 
‘A Garden of Flowers in the Capital.” 
Another, which was not illustrated, 
but which was a beautifully hand- 
printed old copy, was entitled ‘‘ The 
Student’s Courtship”’; and the fourth 
was entitled ‘* Hsi Hsiang Chi,’’ the 
principal character in which is the 
Chinese ideal of a mischievous little 
go-between or match-maker. 

** These books,’’ said our informant, 
** have all been translated into some of 
the European languages, and contain 
nothing,”’ directing his remarks to the 
ladies of the party, ‘‘ which may not be 
read by ladies.” 

** How about your other novels ?”’ 
we inquired. 

“* Most of them are insipid or vulgar. 
Have you not heard that it is because 
of the vulgarity of much of our light 
literature that many of the better 
families will not allow their daughters 
to learn to read ? At times the Govern- 
ment has set fire to some such printing 
houses, burning them, with the books 
and blocks they contain, to the 
ground.”’ 

“* Are these your only good novels? ”’ 
we inquired further. 

** We have one other historical novel, 
which, outside of the classics, is the 
most widely read book in the Empire. 
It is called the ‘ History of the Three 
Kingdoms,’ and is pored over by every 
boy who is able to read and can secure 
a copy of the book.’’ 

** Let us now take a leap from your 
lightest to your heaviest literature. 
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Will you kindly show us some of the 
works of your philosophers ?”’ 
This seemed very gratifying to the 


" salesman, though it provoked the faint- 


est shadow of an atomic smile on the 
face of the clerk as he was ordered to 
bring us copies of ‘‘ The Twenty-Four 
Philosophers.”’ 

**You are, no doubt, familiar,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ with the Confucian classics, else 
you would not be inclined to see the 
Philosophers. You know, of course, 
that what you call the Golden Rule is 
found in various parts of the Confucian 
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books in negative form. It is usually 
attributed to Confucius, though as a 
matter of fact it was first stated by Tzu 
Kung, a disciple of the sage, and I am 
personally inclined to believe that it is 
not original with either of them, but 
was already a well-known proverb be- 
fore their time. 

** Here is a statement,” he continued, 
** which ranks higher as a moral teach- 
ing than the negative Golden Rule. 
They are the words of the founder of 
Taoism, ‘Ya yuan pao te,’ ‘ Recom- 
pense injury with kindness.’ This 
rises almost to the level of the teach- 
ing of your own .sage, ‘ Love your 
enemies.’ 

** We have a chapter here,”’ he con- 
tinued, taking out a small volume from 
among ‘‘ The Twenty-Four Philoso- 
phers,’’ ‘* which in my judgment ranks 
among the best teachings the world 
has ever known. It was written by 
Micius, or, as we call him, Mo tzu, and 
is entitled ‘ Universal Love.’ This 
philosopher held that universal love 
should be the basal idea of all govern- 
ment and all life. ‘ If every ruler,’ said 
he, ‘ loved every other ruler as he loves 
himself, he would not make war upon 
another for personal gain. If a man 
loved his neighbor as he loves himself, 
he would not injure his neighbor to 
benefit himself. If a father loved his 
son, and the son his father; if a mother 
loved her daughter, and the daughter 
her mother; if men loved their friends 
as they love themselves, no one would 
injure another for personal advantage, 
and thus throughout all life universal 
love would bring universal peace.’ 
This same thought is embraced in the 
teaching of our great female instructor, 
the Lady Ts’ao, when she says to the 
girls of the Empire, ‘ Your rule of con- 
duct should be, first others, then your- 
self.’ ”’ 

One of our company was a physician, 
and thinking to obtain some curio in 
the line of a medical work, he said to 
the writer, ‘‘ Ask him if they have any 
works on medicine.”’ 

** Yes, indeed,’’ he replied in answer 
to our question. ‘“‘ Our medical litera- 


ture embraces a great variety of sub- 
We have works on the pulse 


jects. 
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both in prose and rhyme. Here is 
one,’’ said he, as the clerk brought a 
pile of books to him, ‘‘ on fevers, with 
a chapter on the composition of medi- 
cines. Here is another on female dis- 
eases, with prescriptions suitable to 
each ailment. Here is the first volume 
of a materia medica in fifty-two books 
on which the author worked thirty 
years, copying it not less than three 
times before he was willing to let it 
leave his hands. We have works on 
cholera, with methods of treatment; 
smallpox, with the fact that inoculation 
has been practised in China for a thou- 
sand years. We have works on child- 
bearing and infant complaints; on 
diseases of the ear, eye, nose, throat, 
and teeth; and here we have a cyclo- 
pedia in 168 books, with 1960 dis- 
courses, on 2175 different subjects, 
with 778 rules, 231 diagrams, and 21,- 
739 prescriptions.” 

By this time some of the party had 
begun to fear that we were going to be 
deluged with, a flood of books on medi- 
cine, when the clerk brought out a 
number of physiological and anatomical 
charts on which were marked all the 
places where it is safe to insert the 
needle in treatment by acupuncture, a 
treatment which is largely used by 
Chinese physicians as a counter-irritant. 

Another of the party was himself a 
lover of poetry, and though he could 
not read Chinese, he was anxious to 
secure a collection of some of China’s 
best poetry, and asked the salesman if 
he had any such collection. 

** Would you like a large or a small 
collection ?”’ he inquired. 

Remembering the size of the medical 
cyclopedia and fearing that we should 
be again flooded, our friend hastened 
to say, ‘‘ Small, if you please.” 

‘“ Bring me a school edition of the 
T’ang Poetry,”’ he said to the clerk. 

‘** This book,’’ he continued, “ is 
made up of a collection of the best 
odes of our most eminent poets. It is 
prepared especially for school use, 
being the best selections from much 
larger works. The student is expected 
to commit them to memory. and be 
able to sing them, each ode having its 
own specia] tune, Here is one which 

















will illustrate both the style of the 
poetry and the way in which it is 
sung’; with which words he sang us 
the following ode in a somewhat nasal 
but very melodious tune: 


One half-hour of a night in spring is worth a thou- 
sand taels, 

When the clear, sweet scent of flowers is felt and 
the moon her lustre pales, 

When mellowed sounds of song and flute are borne 
along the breeze, 

And through the stilly scene the swing sounds 
swishing from the trees. 


One of our number who was specially 
interested in history wanted to ask him 
about their works on that subject, but 
remembering that their dynastic his- 
tories alone have been described as 
‘**a stack of histories,’’ as they are in 
3264 volumes, we restrained him, prom- 
ising that we would ourselves explain 
that matter to him later, showing him 
some of the smaller histories, geogra- 
phies, antiquarian researches, official 
memoirs, books of inscriptions, histori- 
cal critiques, and other collections 
which we happened to have, assuring 
him that we would furnish him enough 
to satisfy any ordinary appetite. 

** Does he have any books on flow- 
ers ?’’ queried our botanical expert. 
“China is called the Flowery King- 
dom; they surely must have made 
some study of botany.”’ 

In answer to this question he brought 
forth a large number of books from a 
top shelf where they were covered with 
dust. There was one work on botany 
in which the author divided the vege- 
table kingdom into four classes,—herbs, 
forest trees, fruit trees, and bamboos. 
There were special works on the chrys- 
anthemum; others on the peony; 
others on the epidendrum; others on 
the pear and apple, the grafting and 
budding of which the Chinese thorough- 
ly understand, as well as the grafting of 
the chrysanthemum; others on the 
mushroom, bamboo sprouts, and oran- 
ges, together with a great herbarium in 
thirty books which contains everything, 
from grains and medicinal plants to 
flowers and fruits. 

“* You seem to have books upon every 
subject which will admit of being 
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treated,’’ remarked one of the party, 
who was less familiar with the extent 
of Chinese literature than some of the 
others. 

** Yes,’” he remarked, going to the 
shelf, ‘‘ here are works on painting and 
engraving, works on music, archery, 
ornithology, and ichthyology; here is 
one on drawing and painting, with 
printing in colors; while here is a 
whole library on the various phases of 
antiquarian researches, including books 
on bells, bricks, porcelain, jade, crystal, 
glass, and all kinds of precious stones; 
pencils, pens, inks and inkstones; coins, 
coinage, and paper money ; and the 
various natural and artificial perfumes. 
Here we have a set of works on the tea- 
plant, with methods of cultivation and 
cure of tea, together with works on 
water and methods of boiling it for 
tea, and the best kind of tea-pots in 
which to make tea.”’ 

“* One would think you had enough 
literature without preparing more. Are 
men writing and publishing books at 
the present time ?”’ asked one of the 
party —the editor of one of our popular 
magazines. 

‘** Yes, indeed,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Here 
is a work,” he continued, taking down 
two small volumes, ‘* written by one 
of our greatest viceroys, advocating 
reform and explaining how it may be 
brought about, which had the sanction 
of the Emperor, was published by the 
Tsungli Yamen about three years ago, 
and inside of two years had a circula- 
tion of more than a million copies. In 
literary style it is a masterpiece. In 
importance of theme and method of 
handling,. the author has left nothing 
to be desired. This is but one out of 
many. The works of the reformer 
K’ang Yu-wei, although heretical 
viewed from a Confucian standpoint, 
have had an immense circulation. © In- 
deed the printing-presses at Shanghai 
and other ports were kept running 
night and day before the dethronement 
of the Emperor, in their efforts to 
supply the demand for this new, semi- 
foreign literature.” 

*“ Of course, you. do not have any 
literature for women,’’ said one of the 
party who had thus far been a believer 
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in the women-have-no-rights-in-China 
theory. 

** Bring me the ‘ Four Books for 
Girls,’ ’’ said our salesman, speaking to 
the clerk. ‘‘ Here,’’ he continued, 
‘are four books which take the same 
place in a girl’s education that the 
* Four Books’ take in the education of 
boys. Before entering upon the study 
of these books, she must commit to 
memory a number of primers [these he 
picked up from the counter as he 
spoke], all of which, as well as these 
four books, have been prepared for her 
by literary women. The first of these 
was prepared by the Lady Ts’ao, who 
was born about the year 38 A.D.; the 
second, by the Empress, wife of the 
founder of the Ming dynasty ; the third, 
by one of five sisters who all refused to 
marry, preferring to devote themselves 
to literature, and upon whom was con- 
ferred the honorary title, ‘ Teachers of 
the Hanlins’; the fourth was written 
by a woman of the present time. It is 
a great mistake to suppose, as many do, 
that Chinese women are all ignorant 
and oppressed. A woman of strong 
character and individuality takes the. 
same position in China as elsewhere, 
as is evidenced by the recent action 
of the Empress Dowager.”’ 

In harmony with what the salesman 
has just said, the writer desires to insert 
a part of a letter of Miss Lilly Wang, a 
young Chinese lady twenty years of 
age, to her cousin, the Chinese Consul 
in New York: 


The Boxers or Fist-rebels are making great 
trouble among the Christians and Chinese in Chihli, 
and the Grand Secretary K’ang Yi is in sympathy 
with them. It is said that all foreigners in the 
capital are in danger, and that the different coun- 
tries are sending troops to the north for their pro- 
tection. The , Bor at Taku have already been 
taken by them. We can forecast trouble and danger 
to the Empire. No telegrams can leave Tientsin. 
The Government ordered Viceroy Li to the capital, 
and a few moments afterward ordered him to re- 
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main and defend his territory, both of the messages 
having come through Governor Yuan of Shantung, 

Canton has been much excited and there are 
many street rumors. Everybody seems more tran- 
quil since the postponement of Li’s departure. We 
are all very anxious about the condition of the 
Emperor and the Government. 

As long as those old Conservatives are in power, 
prevent progress, and quarrel among themselves, 
the poor Empress Dowager is misled by them, and 
is doing everything contrary to the feelings of the 
better class of the people. I am afraid we will not 
see brought about the reform which we hoped. 


“* Are the Chinese making any prog- 
ress in the manufacture of books ?”’ 
again inquired our magazine editor. 

** Great progress has been made dur- 
ing the past few years. The introduc- 
tion of metal type was a long step in 
advance. Remarkable progress has 
been made in the open ports. I have 
here a copy of the ‘ Four Books,’ 
Chinese and English, Legge’s transla- 
tion, bound in half-leather, for the 
equivalent of eighty-seven and a half 
cents United States gold, it being a 
pirated edition, reproduced by the 
photographic process and printed on 
Chinese paper. This is done with all 
books that are worth printing by the 
book-pirates of Shanghai.’’ 

** What are the largest works you 
have, and the most books written by 
any one author ?’”’ our editor went on 
to inquire. — 

“*T am not sure that I can tell you,”’ 
he answered thoughtfully. ‘‘ I know 
that there are some works, such as the 
Yung Lo Encyclopedia, which contain 
half as many books as there are minutes 
in a month, and that the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung wrote as many separate 
pieces as there are days in a hundred 
years, but whether there are any who 
wrote more than he did I cannot say.’”’ 

We did not wait to hear more. We 


made our purchases, got into our carts, 
and returned home convinced that: in 
China, as elsewhere, ‘* of making many 
books there is no end.”’ 














Stage Notes—No. 9 


By CLARA MORRIS 


THE late John E. Owens, while act- 
ing in Cincinnati, had a severe cold, 
was feverish, and fearing for his throat, 
which was apt to give him trouble, he 
had his physician—an old friend—come 
to see him behind the scenes. The 
doctor brought with him an acquaint- 
ance, and Mr. Owens asked them to 
wait till the next act was over to see 
how his throat was going to behave. 

It ’s always a dangerous thing to 
turn outsiders loose behind the scenes, 
for if they don’t fall into traps or step 
into paint-pots, they are sure to pop 
on to the stage. 

Mr. Owens supposed the gentlemen 
would stop quietly in his room; but 
not they—out they wandered on dis- 
covery intent. A well-painted scene 
caught the doctor’s eye. He led his 
friend.up to it to take a better look— 
then, as only part of it was visible from 
where they stood, they followed it 
along. 

Mr. Owens and I were on the stage. 
Suddenly his eyes distended. ‘‘ What 
in the devil!’’ he whispered. I looked 
behind me, and at the same moment 
the audience burst into shouts of laugh- 
ter—for right into the centre of the 
stage had walked, with backs toward 
the audience, two tall gentlemen, each 
with a shining bald head, each tightly 
buttoned in a long black overcoat, and 
each gesticulating with a heavy cane. 

I whispered to Mr. Owens, ‘‘ The 
two Dromios,’’ but he snapped out, 
“* Two blind old bats! ”’ 

When they heard the roar behind 
them they turned their heads, and 
then a funnier, wilder exit I never saw 
than was made by these two dignified 
old gentlemen—while Owens added to 
the laughter by taking me by the hand, 
and, when we had assumed their exact 
attitude, singing ‘‘ Two Wandering 
Boys from Switzerland.” 

I am reminded that the first perform- 
ance I ever saw in my life had one of 
the most grotesque interruptions im- 
aginable. At a sort of country hotel, 


much frequented by driving parties 
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and sleighing parties, a company of 
players were ‘‘ strapped,” to use the 
theatrical term—stranded, unable either 
to pay their bills or to move on. 
There was a ballroom in the house, 
and the proprietor allowed them to 
erect a temporary stage there and give 
a performance—the guests in the house 
promising to attend in a body. 

One of the plays was an old French 
farce, known to English audiences as 
““ The Hole in the Wall.” The prin- 
cipal comedy part was a clerk to two 
old misers, who starved him outrage- 
ously. 

I was a little, stiffly starched person, 
and I remember that I sat on some 
one’s silk lap, and slipped and slipped, 
and was hitched up and immediately 
slipped again — until I wished I might 
fall off and be done with it. Near me 
sat a little old maiden lady, who had 
come in from her village shop to see 
the ‘‘ show.’ She wore two small 
sausage curls either side of her wrinkled 
cheeks, large glasses, a broad lace 
collar, while three members of her de- 
parted family gathered together in one 
fell group on a mighty pin upon her 
tired chest. She held a small bag on 
her knee, and from it she now and 
then slid a bit of cake which, as she 
nibbled it, gave off a strong odor of 
caraway seed. 

Now the actor was clever in his 
** make-up,’’ and each time he ap- 
peared he looked thinner than he had 
in the scene before. Instead of laugh- 
ing, however, the old woman took it 
seriously, and she had to wipe her 
glasses with her carefully folded hand- 
kerchief several times before that last 
scene, when she was quite overcome. 

His catch-phrase had been ‘‘ O-h-h! 
how hungry I am!’’ and every time 
he said it she gave a little involuntary 
gg but as he staggered on at the 
ast, thin as a bit of thread-paper, hol- 
low-cheeked, white-faced, she indig- 
nantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, now, that ’s 
a shame!” 

The people laughed aloud, the 
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comedian fixed his eyes upon her face, 
and, with hands pressed against his 
stomach, groaned, ‘* O-h-h! how hun- 
gry | am!’’—and then she opened that 
bag and drew forth two long, twisted 
fried-cakes, rose, stood on her tiptoes, 
and reaching them up to him, tear- 
fully remarked : 

** Here, you poor soul! take these; 
they are awful dry, but it’s all I’ve 
got with me!” 

The audience fairly screamed, but, 
poor and stranded as that company 
was, the comedian was an artist, for 
he accepted the fried-cakes, ate them 
ravenously to the last crumb, and so 
kept well within the character he was 
playing, without hurting the feelings 
of the kind-hearted old woman. 

It is pleasant to know that that 
clever bit of acting attracted the atten- 
tion and gained the interest of a well- 
to-do gentleman who was present, and 
who next day helped the actors on 
their way to the city. 

A certain foreign actor once smil- 
ingly told me I was ‘‘ a crank about 
my American Public.’’ I took his 
little gibe in good part, for while he 
knew foreign audiences, he certainly 
did xot know American ones as well 
as I, who have faced them from ocean 
to ocean, from British Columbia to 
Florida. 

Two characteristics they all share in 
common — intelligence and fairness; 
otherwise they vary as widely, have as 
many marked peculiarities, as would 
so many individuals. New York and 
Boston are zhe authorities this side of 
*“ the great Divide,’’ while San Fran- 
cisco sits in judgment by the blue 
Pacific. One never-to-be- forgotten 
night I went to a fashionable theatre 
in New York City to see a certain 
English actress make her début before 


an American audience — which at that 


time was considered quite an interest- 
ing event, since there were but one or 
two of her countrywomen over here 
then. The house was very full, the 
people were of the brightest and the 
““ smartest.’’ I sat in a stage-box, and 
noted their eagerness, their smiling 
interest. 

The curtain was up—there was a 


little dialogue—and then the stage-door 
opened. I dimly saw the actress 
spreading out her train ready to ‘‘come 
on.” © The cue was given; a figure in 
pale blue and white appeared in the 
doorway, stood for one single flashing 
instant—then lurched forward and with 
a crash she measured her full length 
upon the floor! 

The shocked ‘* O-h-h!” that escaped 
the audience might have come from 
one pair of lips, so perfect was its 
spontaneity—and then dead and per- 
fect silence fell. 

The actress lay near but one single 
piece of furniture (she was alone in the 
scene, unfortunately), and that was one 
of those frail, useless, gilded trifles 
known as reception chairs. She 
reached out her hand, and lifting her- 
self by that had almost reached her 
knee, when the chair tipped under 
her weight, and they both fell together. 

It was awful; a deep groan burst 
from the people in the parguette. I 
saw many women hide their eyes— 
men with hands already raised to ap- 
plaud, kept the attitude rigidly, while 
their tight-pressed lips and frownirg 
brows showed an agony of sympathy. 
Then suddenly an arm was thrust 
through the doorway. I knew it for 
the head-carpenter’s—though in shirt- 
sleeve it was bare to the elbow, not 
over clean, but strong as a bough of 
living oak. She seized upon it, and 
lifting herself, with scarlet face and 
neck and breast, she stood once more 
upon her feet. And then the storm 
broke loose—peal on peal of thunder- 
ous applause shook the house! But 
four times in my life have I risked 
throwing flowers myself, but that 
night mine were the first roses that fell 
at her feet. She seemed dazed—quite 
distinctly I heard her say ‘‘ off’’ to 
some one in the entrance: ‘* What is 
the ‘matter ?”’ 

At last she came forward — she was 
plump almost to stoutness, but she 
moved most gracefully; her bow was 
greeted with long-continued applause. 
Sympathy, courtesy, encouragement, 
welcome—all were expressed in that 
general and enthusiastic outburst. 

** Why,” said she, after all was over, 

















** at home they would have hissed me 
had that happened there!” 
‘* Oh,’’ exclaimed one who heard, 
‘* never—they could not be so cruel!” 
“* Oh, yes,” she answered; ‘‘ after- 
ward, they might have applauded—but 
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not at first—surely they would have 
hissed me.” 

And with these words ringing in my 
ears, no wonder that, figuratively speak- 
ing, I knelt at the feet of a New York 
audience and proudly kissed its hand! 


On Being a Poet and a Philosopher 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


I WAS reading aloud from a maga- 
zine: ‘‘ Emerson is notateacher. He 
is not a philosopher. He is a poet. 
People take him too seriously. He is 
not to be fed upon. He is to be taken 
by breathing. Otherwise it is chewing 
the wind.”’ 

‘Why not take breathing seriously?” 
said Theophilus. ‘* It’s no light mat- 
ter. We eat three times a day and we 
breathe twenty or thirty thousand. 
The fact is, we ’ve never overcome the 
baby’s instinct in our literature.’’ 

** What is that ?”’ 

‘* Trying to put everything into one’s 
mouth and crying because one cannot. 
Literalness — materialism.’’ 

** What are you reading from ?”’ 

“It ’s from R It is called a 
volume of ‘criticisms.’ Criticism is 
wanting something else. If a man is 
offered roast beef, ‘ This lacks atmo- 
sphere,’ he says. If he walks by the 
sea and the wind goes rollicking down 
his lungs, ‘ Where is my dinner plate ?’ 
says he,—and gets twenty dollars a 
column for it,” Theophilus added wist- 
fully. 

He went on. “ An infant is com- 
paratively reasonable. When he cries 
because sunsets are not as succulent as 
malted milk, he cries a minute and lets 
the matter drop. He does n’t found 
a philosophy on it, or accumulate a 
grudge, or write a book. He puts his 
fist in his mouth instead. It’s a wise 
infant that knows his own fist. If 
critics were equally wise we would have 
less criticism.’’ 

Theophilus said no more. He took 
up his pen and notebook—his inevita- 
ble notebook. I read on. There was 
no sound for a long time but the soft 
scratching of Theophilus’s pen. 








Finally he looked up —‘‘ ‘ Chewing 
the wind ’ puts it pretty well about Em- 
erson,”’ said he. ‘‘ It ’s a very good 
picture of the two great English nations 
trying to make the gentle old fellow 
out. Most of the unfavorable criticism 
of Emerson has come from people who 
always chew a wind before they can 
make up their minds exactly what it 
ia," 

Theophilus took his notebook up 
again and turned the leaves slowly, 
stopping now and then in the gentle, 
doting way he has—such times. He 
looked imminent. Sometimes he can 
be headed off. He turned to me and 
said, ‘“‘ I wish you would ask me how 
it is that people ‘ outgrow Emerson.’ ”’ 

““ How do people outgrow Emer- 
son ?”’ said I firmly. 

** There is a time in the life of almost 
every boy,”’ he went on, reading from 
his notebook, ‘‘ when he feels the 
ideal, when the heroic has a good 
square chance at him—when he might 
be a good deal of aman. If he fails he 
says, ‘Oh, yes, I had my Emerson 
period. I suppose everyone has to 
have that. Well enough in its way,’ 
he willsay. Then he will sigh and as- 
sume the air of the sadder and the wiser 
man and talk about something else. 
The fact is—a human being in a world 
like this either has to fit his ideals to 
his life or fit his life to his ideals, and 
if he ’s living a little life —it ’s a little 
world.”’ 

** And hitching one’s wagon to a star 
in it slow work,”’ said I. 

** Most men think they. only have 
wheelbarrows. That is the trouble,” 
said Theophilus. ‘‘ Whena man gives 
it up and trundles along, ‘ Emerson is 
not to be taken seriously,’ he says. 
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Life is not ‘ Hitch your wagon to a 
star.’ It’s‘ Get in the thills yourself.’ 
It ’s——” 

*“ Which is the way to get a wagon 
hitched.”’ 

““Of course. But such a man doesn’t 
see any star. There ’s nothing to get 
into the thills for. He ’s outgrown 
Emerson. He doesn’t even believe in 
wagons.” 

We were silent a while. 
said I, after a little, 
patronize poets.” 

‘* Oh, I don’t know. It ’s about 
even — patronizing —in this world. 
Poetry itself —the essence of it—is 
patronizing things. It ’s largely the 
art of being superior in a helpful, 
soothing sort of way. I don’t believe 
we ’ve ever had a considerable poet in 
the world as yet, who would n’t have 
come down from singing to the solid 
ground with the rest of us, and with a 
good deal of a jar, if it were suddenly 
proved to him that he was not a little 
better,— at least a “Zitt/e better, than 
ordinary mortals. He is always a 
little patronizing, a poet is, when you 
think about it. We would feel it too, 
most of us, if he were n’t so far up it 
made little difference. It’s patron- 
izing to sing about the stars — glitter 
them all up in one’s own private feel- 
ings; and it ’s patronizing to sing 
about one’s religion — which ought to 
be confidential if anything is. And 
poets are always approving of the uni- 
verse—speaking ina confiding, encour- 
aging fashion tothe Creator. ‘Between 
Thee and me,’ they sing, standing on 
the little earth above the lives of men. 
*‘ Allis well. All is well!’ Then they 
vouch for the human race. In their 
beautiful, gentle, stroking way they go 
about the sky and the flowers and the 
sea and the hills; here and there and 
everywhere, approving the nature of 
things. ‘ Queer,’ you say, ‘ how peo- 
ple patronize poets.’ I should think 
they would.”’ 

I kept silent. It was rash to keep 
silent, but I did. The notebook ap- 
peared. In a persistent, oblivious, 
submerging voice (but easy to forgive) 
by pre began to read: 

“‘ The assertion, ‘ Emerson is not a 


** Queer,” 
*“ how people 
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philosopher. He is a poet,’ is based 
upon an assumption that could only be 
made by a very small philosopher and 
that could only be illustrated by a very 
small poet. Emerson has struck the 
dominant note in American literature, 
has made his soul the habit of our no- 
bler life, because he has put the truth 
in figures, because he was a poet and a 
philosopher both. 

** It is well enough in the abstract, 
of course, to say that the highest 
thought is abstract. So was the Void 
out of which the earth was made — so 
abstract that He about whom it is phil- 
osophy to be abstract was so unphilo- 
sophic as to indulge in a figure of 
speech, a Metaphor, which is called the 
Universe, an out-of-the-way planet of 
which, as the centuries rolled on, was 
destined to produce an out-of-the-way 
set of men, who should discover under 
the blaze of worlds that the symbol of 
the infinite being Naught, necessarily 
naught, nothing but zeros should be 
used in speaking of it. This was the 
origin of the philosophic style.”’ 

** An out-of-the-way set of men !” 
said I. 

** Out of the way of life,” Theophilus 
went forging on. ‘‘ This glittering ab- 
straction of the Creator’s, ‘I am in- 
finite,’ having resulted in this very 
concrete poetic universe, the poet uses 
it as the best expression there is of the 
idea its Creator had. If his use of it 
is literal and naive, he is a mere poet. 
But if he uses the concrete as a symbol 
of the spiritual, and the finite as typical 
of the infinite, he is a philosopher. 
This is what Emerson does. It goes 
without saying that the highest thought 
is abstract, but it is the highest thought 
in the lowest form, as long as it re- 
mains abstract, and the highest expres- 
sion of it is, in the nature of things, 
perpetually symbolic. It might as 
well be said that a man who turns his 
theology into religion is not a theo- 
logian, as to say that when a philosophy 
has been wrought to the point where it 
wakes music of itself, where it stirs the 
philosophy in other men, it ceases to 
be philosophy. This intimacy between 
the concrete and abstract, which is the 
universal trait of all abounding vitality 

















from the mind of the poet to the Mind 
that made him, accounts for another 
great inspirer of the century so much of 
a philosopher that the same discrimina- 
tion has been used against him. ‘ Rob- 
ert Browning is not a poet,’ it is said; 
‘he is a philosopher’; whereas a man 
‘in the nature of things can be neither a 
poet nor a philosopher of the greatest 
kind unless he is both, unless, like this 
same Robert Browning, he is a man to 
whom abstractions are so real that he 
dramatizes them, with whom philoso- 
phy is such a daily habit that he sings 
it into men and women, to whom truth 
is such a living thing that he peoples 
the world with it—the philosopher- 
dramatist. Whitman illustrates the 
same principle in his own peculiar way. 
So does Ibsen. Every great moment 
that has been sung in the human heart 
has been the climax of a poet in the act 
of becoming a philosopher or a philoso- 
pher in the act of becoming a poet. 
And yet,— because the poet packs 
his philosophy into a seed of passion, 
transplants it into the souls of men ; 
because the seed is wonderful, concen- 
trated, transcendent ; because it can- 
not be pulled to pieces, reveals no 
logic but its growth; because it is 
mighty, impenetrable, infinite, lifting 
itself like a god, covering the earth; 
because it is difficult to find a common 
denominator in Emerson with Kant, to 
transpose him into prose, to close the 
vista in his words, to lock him into 
literalness—we hear a hollow voice from 
the Void, ‘ Emerson is not a philoso- 
pher. He is a poet.’ 

**'When Moses was asked who God 
was, he was referred to the explicit 
statement of the sky, to the symbols of 
creation, to Life itself. ‘I AM THAT 
I AM,’ God said. It was inexact, of 
course, and took much for granted, and 
was figurative,— to say it in this way, 
—but He did. And it ’s about all 

there is to say about it,’’ added The- 
ophilus thoughtfully. 

** What is philosophy—mere philos- 
ophy?’”’ said I. 

“* Philosophy is the finite reason try- 
ing to be infinite. Poetry is the finite 
imagination making the most of being 
finite. It is enough to the poet to take 
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infinite directions. He lives in types 
and symbols, and sings. He deals in 
the microcosm; and the microcosm, 
while it can hardly be called a mathe- 
matically correct infinity, is the essence 
of that infinity, the utmost human way 
of embodying truth—the proportions of 
the truth. The microcosm is a device 
for expressing the infinite and the finite. 
at the same time,—the infinite through 
the finite. The best way to reach the 
infinite feeling, the poet assumes, is to 
be as much of the finite as one can. 
The philosopher, on the other hand, the 
mere philosopher, proceeds upon the 
theory that the more he leaves out 
of what an infinite God has made in 
him,the more he will think the thoughts 
of that infinite God. Philosophy, in 
the nature of the case, the impossible 
study of the impossible, is based 
upon the general theory that a man be- 
comes infinite by not being finite,— 
hence the pale and wandering god we 
always find him to be in human history, 
the abstraction of a man, the philoso- 
pher who is not also a poet. The very 
nature of language being the concrete, 
the mere philosopher who tries to ex- 
press a mere philosophy is a contra- 
diction in terms. Only a great poet 
can express a great philosophy, and 
only a great philosopher can furnish 
the outfit for a great poet, and when 
both of these persons are so convenient 
to one another as to be united in one 
man, as in the case of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Robert 
Browning, it is a very great pity that 
people should go about denying to each 
of these men the half of his greatness 
because he is twice as great as anyone 
suspects. 

*“ No expression could be selected 
which crowds into so few words so 
much ignorance of what is the most 
distinctive artistic achievement of the 
Nineteenth Century, than the not un- 
common saying, ‘He is not a philoso- 
pher because he is a poet.” It took 


people forty or fifty years to under- 
stand Browning and Emerson and 
Carlyle, for the very reason that the 
supreme vital heat that could fuse phil- 
osophy and poetry into one and the 
same phrase was characteristic of all 
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their work. A world which has been 
accustomed to have its poets by them- 
selves, and its philosophers by them- 
selves, or which at least (as in the case 
of Wordsworth) has been accustomed to 
having tracts of philosophy in one part 
of a poem and tracts of poetry in an- 
other,—a world like this could not 
be otherwise than hopelessly puzzled 
by an Emerson who sang definitions 
and defined ecstasies in the same breath; 
who stated essential truths in the turn 
of a word; who put whole chapters into 
a preposition ; and who assumed a whole 
philosophy with adash. The most dis- 
tinctive fact that can be stated with 
regard to the present mood of art and 
letters is the fact that this Emerson 
gift has become a habit of thought in 
the world. The race which had to 
learn Emerson sentence by sentence, 
and which had to unravel one by one 
the philosophy inwrought with poetry 
and the poetry inwrought with philos- 
ophy in Browning and Carlyle, is hav- 
ing children born in it every day who 
will understand Emerson as soon as 
they begin to read him and for whom 
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the mingling of the abstract and con- 
crete in Carlyle and Browning will have 
few difficulties, because the habit is a 
habit the world has caught, a habit 
that permeates the minds of men. 

‘“ A world in which philosophy is 
facing the facts, and in which poetry is 
facing philosophy and which is learning 
to make poetry out of the facts and 
poetry out of the philosophy, is the 
kind of a world it is to-day, because 
we have had a few great men amongst 
us, who in their own souls found poetry 
and philosophy side by side, and proved 
that they both could exist in the same 
man. Henceforth it shall be the su- 
preme tgken of a work of art, that the 
thoughts in it shall.stand the test of 
being thought through into the feelings 
that make them beautiful, and that the 
feelings in it shall stand the test of be- 
ing felt through into the thoughts that 
alone can make the beauty in them 
either true or good. They shall——’’ 

I stole out of the room at this junc- 
ture, leaving Theophilus still raptly 
talking, like Samuel Taylor Coleridge | 
(as Lamb puts it),—to a button. 


Tommy: An Enthusiasm 
By RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS 


How grateful we are to the men 
who create the pleasure-places of the 
mind! Seaboard Bohemia, and the 
Forest of Arden; the Place St. Anatole 
des Arts; grimy Lamb’s Court, where 
Warrington smoked his pipe while Pen 
wrote verses; Simla, that point of light 
and gayety on the tragic landscape of 
India; and little Thrums, where we 
have been permitted to see an epitome 
of all that is sweet and sad behind a 
lifted curtain—all these and many more 
gleam and beckon to us out of memory, 
like our college campus on remembered 
spring nights, or the street where we 
lived in Paris. Out of them all I am 
inclined to think we like best the ones 
we can never goto. Simla, I am only 
too afraid, would disappoint us as 
Thrums disappointed Tommy; like 


him, we have heard of it from one who 
loved it, and it would take many years 


of living there ourselves to make it 
seem as romantic and dear to us as do 
the ready-made associations which Kip- 
ling has given us. If we could not 
walk beside the rickshaw of the wittiest 
woman in India, we might not care for 
Jakko; and if we failed of meeting 
Gobind and Mulvaney, we should 
wonder where after all was the fascina- 
tion of barracks and bazaar. But 
Thrums cannot change to us; we shall 
always see it from Jess’s window, and 
from there the view is forever the 
same. For us, a little girl in a maroon 
frock and white apron still goes up and 
down the wynd, and a sad Painted 
Lady still glides from the Double 
Dykes at evening; the beauty outside 
will always be beautiful to us, the Den 
forever large and mysterious, the Cuttle 
Well always brimming as the lovers 
meet beside it. 

















But alas! even from Jess’s window 
the figures in the picture change from 
year to year; the old have died, and 
yesterday’s children will court this 
evening in the Den; the Painted Lady 
no longer haunts the dusk, and the 
little girl is grown up. 

It is natural always to dread a sequel, 
just as we are loth as well as fain to 
meet an old friend after many years. 
Either there will be a falling-off, to 
spoil the memory of the first book; or 
else we fear the changes time has 
wrought in our favorites, and resent 
seeing the romance of courtship fade 
into the light of common day, while 
the heroine grows gray and stout. 

But we are not likely to fear the 
first of these disasters from the man to 
whom Stevenson said, ‘‘ Iam a capa- 
ble artist, but it begins to look as if 
you were a man of genius”’; and espe- 
cially in the case of Tommy,— for this 
last book is not properly a sequel, but 
the story, he says, that he started out 
to write five years ago, and then found 
that he could not describe Mr. T. 
Sandys—author, poseur, and “‘ perfect 
lover ’’— without just stopping to tell 
us of his boyhood. <A whole book was 
the result. Nor have we to anticipate 
the sorrowful descent from romance 
into prose, for as yet there has been no 
romance. Rather, it is its advent that 
we fear most, thinking of the Painted 
Lady’s child; and we open the covers 
with Jean Myles’s prayer on our lips: 
““O save little Grizel from loving a 
magerful man!” 

But the time after we saw Tommy 
starting uncertainly out for the herding, 
with two suits of clothes to his back, 
until he returned from London, famous 
and strutting, was long enough to bring 
some changes to Thrums. It is not 
without a wrench that we have to be- 
gin there again without Dr. McQueen; 
and there were some children we used 
to know and who knew the old Doctor, 
that are now as dead ashe. To think 
that the Chevalier and his gallant crew 
will never again be outlaws in the Den, 
that they have made an infamous peace 
with the Hanoverian Woman, and that 
Corp will nevermore say ‘‘ Methinks”’ 
(that bonny sweer)! Worst of all, there 
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is a chill of fear at our hearts that hints 
that the haughty Lady Griselda may 
have grown into a too, too patient 
Grizel, who will one day kiss the hand 
of Captain Stroke. 

We recall that letter to Barrie from 


Stevenson in which he said: ‘‘ ‘ The 
Little Minister’ ought to have ended 
badly; we all know it did; and we are 
infinitely grateful for the grace and 
good feeling with which you lied about 
it,’’ and feel only too sadly sure that 
no amount of good feeling will let him 
lie about it this time. For Tommy 
ended badly from the beginning, we 
remember, and all those cruel hints in 
the first volume cannot be let go for 
nothing. Well, they do not go for no- 
thing, and it does end badly; but not 
the worst way, for Grizel grows up a 
good woman, and we have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that this is true —not 
mere ‘‘ grace and good feeling.’’ To 
borrow Corp’s words, ‘* God could not 
have had the heart ’’ to let her be bad; 
and if Mr. Barrie could have, I for one 
would have written and begged him to 
change it (though I would never have 
confessed to so little fortitude for ‘* The 
Light that Failed,’’ or ‘* Little Wom- 
en”). But it is absurd to talk of Mr. 
Barrie’s needing a soft heart where 
Grizel is concerned—he could never re- 
sist her true gray eyes and her crooked 
smile, any more than the rest of us. 

** You should never write about any- 
body until you persuade yourself, at 
least for the moment, that you love 
him,’’ wrote Stevenson in that same 
letter; and one of the fundamental 
charms of Mr. Barrie’s books is that he 
never does. Emotion is infectious, 
and if the author loves his creatures 
the chances are that we shalltoo. It 
is here that Mrs. Ward, and perhaps 
the whole realist school along with her, 
fails of that last ravishment of sense and 
personality achieved by some lesser 
writers and all greatest ones. Love 
must be a little blind, and she is so in- 
tent upon being honest with us as to 
the failings of those persons she is tell- 
ing us of, that she keeps her own eyes 
upon them a little too exclusively ; and 
her creations are, accordingly, probable, 
interesting, and most usefully dissected 
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—but very seldom dear. Yet think of 
Barrie and Du Maurier, and the people 
in their books! One forgets as one 
reads that these gentlemen have been 
making it all up, their attitude toward 
their characters is so frankly and im- 


personally enthusiastic. They have | 


their faults, of course, these people, 
but such things are not insisted on, and 
we are left to find them out for our- 
selves after first growing fond of the 
dear qualities. Who takes the trouble 
to remember that Jess was ‘‘ turrible’’ 
inquisitive and fond of gossip, or that 
poor, loving Trilby was but a Painted 
Lady? ‘‘A poor thing, but mine 
own ” would better express the apolo- 
getic attitude of the realists toward 
their personages. 

A dispassionate summing-up of 
Tommy’s character would be well-nigh 
impossible ; one is sure to be prejudiced 


‘ one way or the other, and the world 


may be very fairly divided between the 
people who like him and the people 
who don’t. The latter are like Lamb’s 
Scotchman (but where were his gener- 
alizations had he met thé creator of 
Tommy ?) for whom is no“ twilight of 
dubiety, no borderland between nega- 
tive and positive, who cannot compro- 
mise or understand middle actions ”’ ; 
for Tommy, alas! where action was 
concerned, groped always in a gloom 
of compromise and dubiety. Froma 
limited observation, I should say that 
more women like Tommy than men. 
In the book, those loved him best who 
knew him best, and such ought always 
to be the final judges. These are 
evenly divided as to sex —Grizel and 
Elspeth,Corp andTommy’s biographer ; 
but in the outer circle of his acquaint- 
ances there are Miss Ailie and Gavinia 
and all the women he knew, against 
Dr. Gemmell and Aaron Latta, so per- 
haps he was a woman’s man after all. 
In so many ways he could be what 
Grizel called ‘‘ sweet,’’ and, as Barrie 
says, ‘‘ He was a sort of a gentleman, 
was Tommy.” Cannot his. year and 
a half of devotion to Grizel balance the 
sins that go with a mouth that will not 
stay shut? Even if the impulse to it 
was sentimental, he carried it out right 
nobly ; he did not want to make her love 


him, and only rose to the task of pre- 
serving her dream when he found she 
did. And if he fooled himself in the 
end, along with her, was he to blame 
that he had to wake up? He was no 
monster, only ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy.” 

The ending is grotesque. We had 
known since away back in his boyhood 
that Tommy was to die at four-and- 
twenty—but not this way! Not 
hanged by the neck, on a garden-wall, 
depending from the stubborn collar of 
the old doctor’s coat! That he died in 
pursuit of Lady Pippinworth, we must 
admit to be sadly probable, or else (as 
Mr. Barrie disarms us by saying) we are 
Tommy’s too; and that he should have 
seemed to the end the “‘ Perfect Lover”’ 
is an ironical jest his little gods may 
well have enjoyed playing; but to put 
that last indignity upon him — leave 
him choking there in the dark and 
growing cold against the bricks —is a 
bitter memory to offer us of Tommy. 
Was there never a ditch he might have 
stumbled into, and lain among the grass 
and brambles; or a slippery stone to 
betray him into a black pool, where 
death had had some dignity? And 
yet, any such old and well-worn way 
out would not have been so convincing; 
death by any usual road would have 
looked less a stark accident and more 
a made-up dénouement; and, like 
Grizel, what we want to know about 
Tommy is the truth—shear away all 
you can of dignity and nobility, and 
there will be plenty still for us and her 
to love. 

And for that one harsh incident that 
we would rather not read of more than 
once, what a host of delicious scenes 
there are, the mere thought of which 
sends us back to assist at them again! 
Tommy answering Pym’s advertise- 
ments, with his heart in the work; 
Tommy learning to handle the ladies, 
and telling each how strangely unlike 
she is to all the others; Tommy and 
Aaron fencing in the anteroom to 
Elspeth’s proposal; Tommy making 
dangerous love to the helpless and dis- 
dainful Alice; Tommy trying to recol- 
lect whether he has proposed to Mrs. 
Jerry. Then the sad scenes, too, and 
““ sweet’’ ones: Tommy and Grizel 















































‘making love; Grizel tending the plant, 
and growing strange; Grizel toiling 
over dusty foreign roads, while the Al- 
pine villages marched with her ; Tommy 
laboriously and heroically teaching 
her again the alphabet of sanity. 

‘* But Barrie is a beauty,’’ says 
Stevenson; ‘‘‘ The Little Minister,’ 
eh?.’ ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,” eh ? 
Would that he could have lived to 
have a chance to say it! It seems 
cruel that the man from whom Tommy 
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was partly studied could never have 


read his history. ‘‘ You say carefully, 
that I was no longer me when I grew 
up,”’’ he writes, ‘ . and am I 
hang it?’ (His whimsical question 
came oddly near the mark.) But 
Tommy’s eternal boyishness and his 
artistic temperament suggest Steven- 
son throughout ; and that alone is 
enough to cozen us into forgiving him 
many sins, if lové had not done it 
already. 


“G. B.S.” and His Environment 
By JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY 


THAT so clever a man as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw should have written five novels 
is remarkable. Mr. Shaw himself ap- 
pears unabashed at the feat. He refers 
to it incidentally in a fore-letter to the 
reader of ‘‘ Love Among the Artists.’’ 
‘“‘It may be a relief to you to know 
that when this ‘ Love Among the Ar- 
tists’ shall have run its course, you 
need apprehend no more furbished-up 
early attempts at fiction from me. I 
have written but five novels in my life; 
and of these there will remain then un- 
published only the first—a very remark- 
able work, I assure you, but hardly one 
which I should be well advised in let- 
ting loose whilst my livelihood depends 
on my credit as a literary workman.” 

Had the five novels referred to been 
done by any other youthful and pro- 
gressive genius than himself, Mr. Shaw 
might have been depended on to note 
the fact that the list was too long by 
four, and that the youth who sat down 
so patiently ‘‘ unemployed” ought to 
have discovered, long ere the first was 
done, that he was destined, by dra- 
- matic providence, to write plays instead 
of novels. 


Enter Mary 1. c. with a basket of roses in her 
hand. She places the roses on a table and ad- 
vances to the centre of the stage. 


Mr. Shaw may not have written these 
lines in one of his novels. Iam inclined 
to believe that he did not. But to an 
appreciative reader they are fit symbols 


of the impression his work as a novelist 
leaves upon the mind. 

“* There has been so much said and 
so well said” on the essential differ- 
ence between the novelist and the play- 
wright that it is perhaps superfluous to 
say more. But the subject is tempt- 
ing, especially at this stage of the game, 
—or game of the stage,whichever it is, 
—when novelist and playwright, actor, 
stage-manager, and scene-shifter, are 
mixed up in the orgy of money-making 
and literature. 

If a novel is a play, and a play isa 
novel, and a description is a ballet and 
a hero mere flesh and blood, then are 
we intelligent, as well as thrifty, in re- 
garding all the world a stage and every 
novel an embryo play,—with all dra- 
matic rights reserved from the start. 
But if, as some have believed, the 
novel and the play has each its indi- 
vidual origin, métzer, and destination, 
the present wholesale incubation of 
plays may be an artistic misadventure. 

Stevenson, in his essay on Victor 
Hugo, uses incidentally a figure sug- 
gestive of the difference between the 


‘novel and the drama—the difference 


between painting and sculpture; the 
one art belonging to the flat-board, sur- 
face world, the other to the world of 
solids; and the flat-board artist having 
thereby ‘‘ a great compensating gain in 
his power over the subject.’’ If Ste- 
venson was right in. his guess, if the 
technique of the novelist has to do 
with the rules of perspective as related 
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to surface lines — or something akin — 
and that of the playwright with the 
laws of artistic solids, what folly to at- 
tempt to pass from one to the other 
with subject, plot, or character! As 
well might the artists of the Renais- 
sance have turned to Greek sculpture 
for subjects and inspiration. Picture 
the galleries of Europe devoted to acres 
of painted Mercurys, Apollos, Dianas, 
Jupiters, and Junos, and we have the 
stage art of the present day — with its 
titles derived from the art of novel- 
writing, its situations dependent upon 
the novelist’s skill, and its scenes fac- 
similes, in scrupulous detail, of those 
described in the novel on which the 
play is founded. 

In no artist of modern times has the 
inherent and. necessary difference be- 
tween the novel and the play been so 
conspicuous as in the work of Mr. 
Shaw. He can no more write a novel 
than Demosthenes can write a poem. 
The “G.B.S.” novel lacks only the name 
of a play, a few actors, and considerable 
condensation to be as much of a play 
as one could wish. In reading it one 
is struck with the fact that there zs a 
difference between a novel and a play. 
The scenes are not novel scenes; they 
are ‘* stage scenes,’’ the situations are 
stage situations, the relations are stage 
relations, and the plot a stage plot. 

If one is commanded to explain the 
nature of these differences, he may 
have to walk humbly, he may even be 
obliged to acknowledge himself unable, 
in scientific and zsthetic terms, to state 
the difference between the two arts. 
Most of us can tell a pear from an ap- 
ple; though not all of us can state the 
pomological distinction. 

There are, however, obvious distinc- 
tions in the work of Mr. Shaw. They 
May or may not pertain to the novel 
and the drama as wholes. The most 
striking point of difference is the rela- 
tion of the characters to the plot and 
its development. In all of Mr. Shaw’s 
work, whether novels or plays, the de- 
velopment of the plot, the situations, 
and the scenes are the main interest. 
The characters are mere pieces in the 
game. They come and go as the plot 
demands. They are never known to 
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take up the plot bodily and carry it 
where they please by sheer force of 
character. Such characters exist in 
art; we call their creators novelists and 
the works in which they appear, novels, 

Perhaps the play does not need char. 
acters, since actors prefer to make 
them. The less the playwright puts 
in, the better for the actor’s purpose. 
He wants only situations and plots. 
Give him these and a framework of 
character— a musician, a poet, a sus- 
picious old man, and a guileful, charm- 
ing young wife—give him these, and 
he will do the rest. 

If literature had a branch known as 
biology, it might be possible to classify 
stories according to their emphasis of 
heredity or environment, — books in 
which the characters determine the sit- 
uations and plots, and books in which 
scenes, situations, and plots over- 
weight the characters and manipulate 
them. 

Mr. Shaw’s books are entirely books 
of environment. His characters are 
only devices for causing the plot to 
move along, plot-mouthpieces. They 
are only real when they come into rela- 
tions, and then it is not they that are 
real, but the relation. The relation of 
Mrs. Herbert to her son is lifelike,— 
maternal interference caught in the act, 
— but mother and son are mere frames 
for the relation to drape itself on. It 
would not have occurred to either of 
them to run away with Mr. Shaw, to 
speak up boldly and tell him what they 
would like to do about it themselves. 
He has them well in hand! One sus- 
pects that he.does not see his characters. 
He sees them move and act and think. 
He is the portrayer of verbs, not of 
people. Only ideas are real to him. 
People are nothing. He is a rank 
idealist. He wants the truth. He is 
scientific and artistic in his attitude. 
He could not descend so low as to 
watch people and portray them as they 
are. 

Perhaps it is this quality that makes 
him so excellent a playwright. It 
may be that the play is the special ve- 
hicle of plot and circumstance; the 
novel, of character. We go to the 


theatre to watch circumstance at play 

















with character, fate supreme, humanity 
annulled. We read novels to see char- 
acter define and mold circumstance, to 
watch man become fate, — become as 
the gods, knowing good and evil. . 
The Greek drama and the Eliza- 
bethan drama are finished products. 
One may study them gratefully,—with 
two causes of gratitude: 1. They are 
in the world. 2. The conditions that 
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DEAR BELINDA: 

It is so difficult to know what to do 
at Easter. It is all very well for you, 
who have only to select one out of 
many invitations to charming places, 
and away you go. People come and 
say to me, ‘‘ Are you going away for 
Easter ?’’ and my mind is quite un- 
settled. What I often wish for is a 
map of England with only the beauti- 
ful places marked. It would be well if 
everyone made a map for himself, and 
filled it in. as he got to know of nice 
places. I would mark favorably all the 
spots where daffodils grow wild,or where 
there is flowing water, and if possible a 
large common, but no golf links should 
be marked, except to be avoided. As 
I get older, I dislike the look of golf 
more‘'and more. It seems to resemble 
regular work so much, and regular work 
is just what I wish to avoid. I want to 
go away and be happy all by myself, 
and if there is anything which makes 
London bearable, it is the possibility of 
getting out of it. I hear that it is vul- 
gar to say that you are going “‘ out of 
town.’’ Lady Agnes Grove says that 
people who say that they are “ in 
town,” or ‘‘ out of town,’’ remind her 
of Birmingham. Lady Agnes Grove 
has written a paper upon ‘‘ Mispro- 
nunciation and Middleclassdom.” I 
could probably trace my origin to 
“‘ the lower orders,” while by instinct 
I belong to the Criminal classes, and I 
adoringly look up to the Middle classes, 
and read about them. Lady Agnes 
Grove reveals an intimate acquaintance 
with the Middle classes. The hall- 
mark of the classes is the pronunciation 
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produced them are forever out of the 
world. 

The novel is our peculiar art. It be- 
longs to the somewhat remarkable age 
in which we live. When it is perfected, 
the age will have passed—novelist and 
reader alike. 

Meanwhile the most humble of novel- 
readers will say to the most successful 
of playwrights,—Hands off! 


Books of To-Morrow 


of the word “ girl.’” Anyone saying 
‘*‘gurl’’ is beyond the pale. Lady 
Agnes went once to a play with some- 
one who said “‘ gurl.’ It was an un- 
pleasant fall for her Ladyship to be 
thus situated and betrayed into such 
undue familiarity with one of “‘ the 
goats.’’ Lady Agnes Grove has seen 
“‘ with my own eyes” a Marchioness 
drinking tea out of her saucer, and 
although she is unable to quote “ an 
indiscretion of a Duchess ”—at least in 
the pages of an old-established review, 
it may yet make a separate article. ““A 
fine ear, a delicate enunciation, and 
a refined spirit is ’’ [szc] ‘‘ necessary,” 
etc., writes Lady Agnes Grove, but 
then, what is grammar compared with 
‘ta delicate enunciation”? A “‘blowse”’ 
may be worn by a milliner, but the 
smart ones make blouse “* obligatory.”’ 
Lady Agnes never “* biked,” and never 
could ‘* wire’’ to anyone when she 
could telegraph. She never drinks 
** port,’” though, when her health re- 

quires it, which she assures us it does ~ 
not, she drinks ‘* port-wine,’’ which is 
quite another matter. The Editor of 
*“ Who ’s Who’”’ will please note these 
idiosyncrasies. ‘‘ The fastidious’’ do 
not “‘ take’’ tea, although they may 
take medicine, and bribes, ‘and liber- 
ties, and so on down to taking umbrel- 
las. Lady Agnes shudders when she 
thinks of what she once saw—a night- 
gown-case. To many the sight of a 


nightgown-case, or a “‘ tidy,’” is not so 
discouraging. Lady Agnes was once 
asked, ‘‘ Why do all you aristocrats 
say ‘ ain't’ ?”’ but her Ladyship does 
not tell us what is the answer to that 
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riddle. Don’t say that you intend to 
join *‘a week-end party ’’; and if by 
chance you are asked to an afternoon 
or evening party, don’t refer to either 
as an ‘“‘ at home’’ or a “‘ reception,’’ 
for if you do you will be subjected to 
some process of social extinction more 
or less rapid. Some of Lady Agnes’s 
**Don’ts’’ seem a little superfluous. 
Who, for instance, says “‘ valley ”’ for 
valet ? The facts, in brief, are these— 
the King’s English is one thing, and 
English of the sporting papers is 
another. The King’s English is spoken 
grammatically by cultivated people all 
the world over, and those born in the 
purple who speak the King’s English 
are buta few. To hear “ gurl”’ is to 
hear an ugly name for a very pretty 
thing, but if you avoid every one who 
says ‘‘ gurl’’ you will miss a great deal 
in life. Distinction isa fine thing, and 
there is very little of it about, but if 
you spend your life scanning the flats 
of the earth to discover it, you will 
bleach your hair prematurely. But 
why should I longer moralize ? 
Whot ’s the hodds as long as you ’re 
‘appy ? 

I have been looking over the new 
books, and I find much written “‘ in 
the Empire style.’’ Over and over 
again the downfall of poor old England 
is predicted, unless we cease drifting. 
Long ago Mrs. Barbauld said that it 
was all up with old England. I want 
some publisher to collect together, and 
place in historical order, all the gloomy 
forebodings about poor old England. 
There is comfort in the fable of the 
tortoise and the hare. Whatever 
nation may be the hare, England is 
the tortoise. It was the tortoise that 
came in first. As there once were two 
Richmonds in the field, there are now 
two Arnolds in the field—Arnold White 
and Arnold Forster. The book by 
Arnold Forster has already become 
well known: that by Arnold White is 
but just published: Smart people 
know something of Mr. Arnold White, 
for not long since he painted them more 
black than they are. His sententious 
philosophy contains one memorable 
phrase: “‘ When the morals of the 
poultry yard flourish in the atmosphere 


of the stable, it is only natural that the 
intelligence of the jockey should be 
applied to the problems of Empire.” 
All that, and a good deal more, I 
bought at a bookstall for a penny. 
Now Mr. White has written a new 
volume called ‘‘ Efficiency and Em- 
pire.’’ Let us hope that the Society 
which Mr. White condemned has by 
now forgiven or forgotten, and that it 
will, in its own sweet way, return good 
for evil and buy his book. It is worth 
buying. Like Bernard Shaw, Arnold 
White implies that the aristocracy are 
quite willing to die for their country, 
but what is wanted is that they should 
live for it. If there is anyone whose 
complete works I would like to possess 
it is the works of Bernard Shaw. So 
many authors are appearing in fine 
collected editions. There are still many 
writers who deserve the honor but have 
not yet received it. ‘* Cashel Byron’s 
Profession,” I believe the only novel 
written by Bernard Shaw, is hardly 
ever seen, although it is one of the 
best stories ever written. We have 
had ‘‘ The Works of Max Beerbohm,”’ 
why not those of George Bernard 
Shaw? Asacontribution to the gayety 
of nations it would be a monument, 
and from the low standpoint of com- 
merce it may be backed as a winner. 
There are certain men now writing, 
besides Bernard Shaw, who are not 
estimated nearly so highly as they de- 
serve. Herbert Paul is one of these, 
and Augustine Birrell is another. 
There are others. To possess great 
knowledge, to be able to apply it to 
the affairs of practical life, and to be 
able to communicate it not only in- 
offensively but attractively to those 
that sit in darkness are great gifts. 
The ‘‘ Essays’’ by Herbert Paul, 
which will be published very shortly, 
are the best things of their kind since 
Walter Bagehot. 

In the next few lines I will tell you 
what new novels are likely to amuse 
you. Lady Ridley’s book, ‘*‘ Anne 
Mainwaring,” is the best novel of which 
I can write to you. The characters are 
managed well, and at points in her 
book, where another writer would have 
moralized, Lady Ridley has_ kept 





















Lady Katharine wilfully 


silence. 
chooses her own line and makes Anne 


Mainwaring suffer. This is not as 
things usually happen in books, but it 
is as things turn out in life, and Lady 
Ridley has the first qualities of the 
novelist: she knows women and she 
can relateastory. If you wish to read 
‘“‘ of the glamour which surrounds the 
favorite of a king,’’ read ‘* The Coun- 
tess Cosel,’’ a romance founded upon 
the history of the mistress of Augustus, 
the King of Saxony. If you wish to 
be thrilled take up the new edition of 
Gaboriau’s stories — the best sensation 
stories ever published. The month 
has produced at least one new writer, 
A. F. Slade, the author of ‘‘ A Way- 
side Weed,”’ wherein we find the old, 
old story of the forsaken village maiden, 
and all the usual efceteras. Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser's *‘ Little Grey Sheep” and 
Frankfort Moore’s ‘‘ According to 
Plato ’’ are two books which are vastly 
entertaining. In ‘* Her Master-Pas- 
sion,’’ by Miss Bessie Hatton, Almeric 
Rae eventually marries Dolores Wool- 
iscroft—Mr. Rae being what the world 
callsa bad man. When Dolores found 
Rae out she nearly took the veil, but 
before the curtain dropped there was 
a wedding morn. The writer of a 
much-advertised book,‘‘ The Column,’’ 
may bea clever person, but his book is 
not the book for which the general 
reader asks, and for which he so pa- 
tiently waits the year round, viz., a 
good story and nothing more. Of 
course, if it be the object of a new 
writer to imitate the style of Mr. 
George Meredith, no doubt the author 
of ‘‘ The Column ’”’ has succeeded, but 
the best apology for any new writer is 
to show unmistakably that he has 
something to say and to say it in his 
own way, and not in the way of Mr. 
George Meredith or in the manner of 
any other. 

The name Belinda is gaining favor. 
Lord Iddesleigh’s new novel is called 
“ Belinda Fitzwarren,” and another 
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book is, I see, to come along soon, 
entitled ‘‘ The Way of Belinda.’’ 
Belinda’s way is ‘‘ the only Way.”’ 
** Belinda ’’ and ‘* Elizabeth ’’ are now 
firmly re-established. The poet Pope 
had a favorite Belinda— 


If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look to her face, and you ‘ll forget them all. 


Belinda means “* beautiful snake,” 
something sinuous and fascinating, of 
course. It is pleasant to find etymol- 
ogy harmonizing in this way not only 
with sentiment but with fact. 

Among the newest books there is a 
small volume, entitled ‘* Notes on 
Speech-making,’”’ edited by Brander 
Matthews. Lowell was accustomed to 
add to the Beatitudes, ‘*‘ Blessed is he 
who hath nothing to say, and cannot 
be persuaded to say it.’’ Perhaps 
more happy is the man who has nothing 
to say and who succeeds well in saying 
it. The art of after-dinner speaking 
consists very often in getting up, not 
knowing what you are going to say, 
and in sitting down, not knowing what 
you have said. John Wilkes advised 
everyone in public speaking to be “‘ as 
impudent as you like, as merry as you 
can, and say what comes uppermost.”’ 
A contributor to Brander Matthews’s 
book thinks that speakers are too lavish 
with their jokes, ‘‘ but one original 
idea, clearly stated, and but one fresh 
story, well told,”’ should suffice. I will 
take this counsel myself, and tell you 
a story about a woman orator. She 
had started to convert Denver, which 
place is, I believe, in Colorado. The 
house was crowded, and many men 
were present. She lifted a heavy 
hymn-book, and said, ‘“‘ There is a 
man in the room who is untrue to his 
wife, and I’m going to hurl this book 
at his head.’’ Every man in the meet- 
ing ducked his head but one. The 
woman orator spoke kindly to that 
one, but he was deaf and dumb. 

Your friend, ARTHUR PENDENYS. 
Lonpon, April, rgor. 





A Book for Bookmen: An Appreciation 


By W. DAWSON JOHNSTON 


WE have much advice about reading, 
but little time to read; we have good 
special works—American ones, too,— 
upon printing, book-selling, book-col- 
lecting, bibliography, and librarianship. 
It is not, therefore, the title, ‘‘A Book 
for All Readers,’’* but the name of the 
author of this book, Ainsworth Rand 
Spofford,+ which attracts me most. 

One who has given his life to books, 
and to whom books have given in turn 
what they never give to mere writer or 
reader, what, in fact, they can give to 
him only who cares for them and keeps 
them, must have much to say about 
books worth both reading and remem- 
bering. And among keepers of large 
and important libraries I do not remem- 
ber that there has been one who has had 
a longer experience than that of Mr. 
Spofford,—a longer experience or a 
richer. When, in 1864, he became 
librarian, there was only one special 
collection of value in the National 
Library, the Jefferson Collection, and 
the total number of volumes contained 
in the Library was about seventy thou- 
sand. Since that time the Library 
under the direction of Mr. Spofford 
and largely by his personal labors, has 
increased in size twelvefold, and in 
value, perhaps an hundredfold. By 
the generosity of individuals and the 
liberality of Congress, several special 
collections of great value have been 
added, notably the Peter Force Col- 
lection of Americana, the Toner Col- 
lection of Washingtoniana, and the 
Frankliniana, and the total number of 
books in the Library has been increased 
to over eight hundred and eighty thou- 
sand. And finally, and most important 
of all, for without it permanent increase 
in value or size would be impossible, 
the National Library has been safely 
housed, and beautifully housed, too, as 
everybody knows. What, then, we are 
led to ask, has been the fruit of this long 
and unusual experience ? What can 
Mr. Spofford tell us about librarianship, 


** A Book for All Readers.” By Ai h R. Spofford 
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and what can he tell us about the Na- 
tional Library ? We are all interested 
in libraries, either private or public, 
and we are all interested in the National 
Library, for is not that the treasury 
of the traditions of our Fathers handed 
down from generation to generation 
even from the first ? 

Mr. Spofford’s book is designed as an 
aid to the collection, use and preserva- 
tion of books, and the formation of 
public and private libraries, so the title- 
page runs. It contains essays upon 
the choice of books, the art of reading, 
and the faculty of memory, upon the 
history of libraries, the qualifications 
of librarians, library buildings, and 
library catalogues, all of which must be 
of more or less interest to all readers, 
but most of all, I believe, because of 
the personal element in them. An 
English critic speaks of the accuracy 
of the book,—and there could be no 
higher praise than that for a book of 
this class; but I, who am a biblio- 
graphical epicure, have been pleased 
most of all at the originality of the 
work. I am glad that in this book 
Mr. Spofford has given us not the re- 
sults of his reading but of his experi- 
ence, an experience which enables him 
to speak with authority both upon 
questions of books and upon the his- 
tory of our greatest book-collection. 

First of all are the things he tells us 
about books: that reading is not the 
chief end of man, and that it is better 
not to read at all than to read bad 
books ; and how, as we have heard 
before, it is better to read a good old 
book through three times than to read 
three new books through once; and 
how the really important books bear 
but a small proportion to the mass, for 
most books are but repetitions, in a 
different form, of what has been al- 
ready many times written and printed. 
All of which is cheering to one who 
surveys the miles of shelves in our 
great libraries, as it is also cheering to 
be reminded that *‘ there is no act of 
Congress requiring all the books to be 














read.’’ And Mr. Spofford is an author- 
ity upon law as well as upon books. 
Then what he says about librarianship ; 
that the main business of the librarian 
is not the accumulation and circulation 
of books, but the acquisition of the 
best only of general literature, and of 
all of local literature. So he laughs at 
the old adage that the librarian who 
reads is lost, says that it would be far 
truer to say that the librarian who does 
not read is lost, points out that the 
study of catalogues in particular as an 
education in bibliography can never be 
overestimated, and finally declares of 
the librarian’s calling that it is more 
full of intellectual variety, of wide- 
open avenues to knowledge, than any 
other vocation whatever. This, he 
shows, comes about in two ways; first, 
through the stimulus to research given 
by the incessant inquiries of readers, 
and secondly, by the rare facilities for 
investigation and improvement sup- 
plied by the ample and varied stores of 
the library always immediately at hand. 
Truly, we reflect, there is reason for the 
vulgar belief in the omniscience of the 
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librarian. 
two pictures of the life of the library 
and of the librarian which are, I believe, 
wholly unique in the history of litera- 


Then, finally, there are the 


ture. (See pp. 191, 285.) Those who 
have the book will remember them and 
those who have not will get it and read 
them. I have not space to quote them. 

Neither have I space in which to tell 
of. what Mr. Spofford says about the 
development and contents of the Li- 
brary. Indeed, he himself has devoted 
little space to these matters in his 
book, too little, it seems to me. So I 
close the book, as many others must, 
again and again, with the hope that the 
recollections and reminiscences which 
have been gathered here in the form of 
instruction for readers and librarians, 
may be amplified and brought together 
in the more enduring form of auto- 
biography, that we may have: the 
complete record of the life and admin- 
istration of the author of the book, a 
record which must be at the same time 
a history of the National Library dur- 
ing the most important epoch in its 
existence, 


Desiderium: Howard Crosby 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 


O KNIGHTLY-HEARTED liegeman of the Lord, 
Soldier of truth and champion of the right, 
Erst riding ever. foremost in the fight 

Where for the poor and lowly it was warred, 

Or against rampant wickedness abhorred, 

Thy tall plume flashing far its stainless white 
And beckoning onward like a beam of light, 
With all things pure and fair a bright accord !— 

We miss thee, and the battle presses sore, 

The endless battle for the Christ of God; 

O voice, ring hither from the thither shore, 

O stately form, rise up rending the sod, 

O good sword-hand, swing that good sword once more, 


Swung as with sway of His entrusted rod! 
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WINTER, 1830. 


DURING all the years:since I have 
been in the Winkel forests, I have seen 
no such snow as we have this winter. 
For days not a single child has come to 
school. The windows of my room re- 
semble targets. Should this state of 
things last much longer, we shall all be 
snowed in together. From here to the 
parsonage a path is shovelled twice a 
day, passing by Grassteiger’s house, 
where we, the priest and I, take our 
midday meal. Each prepares his own 
breakfast at home. Inthe evening we 
always meet either at the parsonage or 
at the schoolhouse. 

In order to relieve myself from the 
oppressive inactivity, 1 opened to-day 
the chest which is under the bench by 
the stove, and took out the leaves of 
my old journal, to see what had been 
the fortunes of this parish since its 
beginning. 

And I find that nothing has been 
written for ten years. There may have 
been two reasons for this interruption 
in my records. In the first place, I no 
longer felt the need of writing out my 
thoughts and feelings, for in our priest 
I have found a friend in whom I can 
confide unreservedly, as he has con- 
fided in me, telling me the strange 
story of his life before we were even 
acquainted. He is one of the few 
who, refined by suffering, have emerged 
from the entanglements and mistakes 
of the world pure and noble. The 
woodspeople love him devotedly; he 
leads them not by words alone but by 
his deeds. His Sunday sermons he 
puts into practice during the week. 
He sacrifices himself, he is everything 
to the people. His hair is no longer 
black, as at that time in the Felsenthal ; 
his face is earnest, and bright as the 


gleam of a rainbow. Those who are 
sorrowful gaze into his eyes and find 
comfort there. 

The second cause of neglecting my 
journal is‘the great amount of work 
which my calling imposes upon me. 

At first it was the building of the 
schoolhouse, which gave me no rest. 
For everything has been built exactly 
as I considered most suitable for an 
important project like this. 

As to my apartment in the school- 
house, it is not large but cosy. And 
it is made a thousand times cosier by 


the memory of that winter march 


through Russia, which comes back to 
me sometimes like’ a wild dream. 
Since that dream, however, I have 
grown many years younger; even as 
the storms of the world crushed me to 
the earth, have I risen again in the 
primeval freshness of the forest. 


JANUARY 14, 1831. 


To-day I have received news of the 
death of my relative, Aunt Lies. She 
has made me her heir. Old acquaint- 
ances, who have not troubled them- 
selves about me for twenty years, 
congratulate me upon my inheritance. 
But I have heard no further particulars. 
How much can the old lady have had ? 
I know she was rich, but she wasted 
everything in games of chance. 

And should it be only one groschen, 
or, indeed, nothing at all—by my soul, 
I am pleased that she thought of me. 
She always meant well by me. Now 
my last relative is dead. 

SPRING, 1831. 


I am already beginning to design 
houses which are to be built from the 
proceeds of my inheritance. In Win- 
kelsteg I shall erect a large, beautiful 
mansion, larger than the parsonage. 


* Authorized translation by Frances E. Skinner. Copyright, 1900, by Frances E. Skinner. 
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I have the plans all completed. But 
as long as I remain schoolmaster, I 
have no desire to live in it myself. 
Sometime I shall give a little room in 
this house to the invalid Reutmann 
from Karwasserschlag; and I shall ask 
the old, childless Frau Brunnhiitter, 
and the sick Aga from Karwisser, and 
Markus Jager, who is blind, and 
joseph Ehrenwald, who has been in- 
jured by a falling tree. And I shall 
welcome many others, until, by de- 
grees, the great house is filled for there 
are a number of wretched creatures 
wandering about in the Winkel woods. 
APRIL I, 1831. 

To-day my inheritance has been 
officially forwarded to me. It consists 
of three groschen and a letter from my 
Aunt Lies, which is as follows: 


DEAR ANDREAS: 

I am old, sick, and helpless. Thou art in the 
mountains, God only knows where. During my 
illness I have been thinking over everything. I 
have undoubtedly done thee a wrong and I beg thy 
pardon. This money weighs upon my mind morc 
than all else; it is thy christening-money, which 
thou wouldst have sent to thy father in heaven. I 
took it from thee, but now I beg thee to take it 
back and to forgive me. For I wish to die in peace, 
God bless thee, and I must say one more word: if 
thou art in the mountains, then do not come away 
from there. Allis vanity. In prosperous days my 
friends remained true to me ; now they leave me to 
die in poverty. 

Many thousand kisses for thee, my dear, my 
only kinsman. When God takes me to Himself in 
heaven, I will greet thy parents for thee. 

Until death, 
Thy loving aunt, 
ELISE. 
SUMMER, 1835. 

We are sometimes visited by hail- 
storms and inundations which destroy 
the harvests, interrupting for years the 
struggling peasants in the development 
of their prosperity. 

It has happened again this year. 
The people are now drying straw and 
bringing it to the mills—there are a 
half dozen of them in the valley—and 
this will be the bread for the winter. 


In my life there are no storms and 
there is nosunshine. But at all events 
I intend to have my spring and my 
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summer, for I have now added a con- 
trivance to my clock. I have taken out 
the metal bells from the striking- 
apparatus and made instead, out of a 
spring and two bits of wood, something 
which every hour imitates the call of a 
quail. In this region the bird is rarely 
heard, but in my room it is now sum- 
mer at all seasons. The children and 
I are enjoying it greatly. 

Notwithstanding all my teaching, I 
have been unable to destroy the super- 
stitions bred under these felt hats. 
Teaching school is a hard enough life, 
although I seem to spend much of my 
time in idleness. What a change from 
those first years when we founded the 
parish! There remains enough to be 
done, but the old priest is dead, and 
the new one ignores me. 

Iam not yet so advanced in years 
and I am still at work. I teach a few 
hours, rule the writing-books, cut the 
pens, split a little kindling-wood, and 
perform a number of smali duties in 
the church; this fills neither my time 
nor my thoughts. 

I spend many sleepless nights, and 
while lying idly in my bed, I am 
haunted by maddening memories—old 
times, delicate, blooming faces and 
deathly pale ones. And then I hear a 
voice saying: ‘“‘ Thou hast mistaken 
thy way; thou mightest have lived in 
splendor and happiness.”’ ae 
spring from my couch, tear my violin 
from the wall and scrape the strings 
that the ghosts may disappear. 

And the strings whisper comforting 
words, telling me that I may be con- 
tent, I have had the happiness to work 
profitably for the common weal, to 


strive constantly for the perfection of | 


my own character. I am surrounded 
by the glory of nature, and I have 
learned to know the minds of great 
men through my books, and I shall 
still achieve much, according to my 
strength, and then, content, close my 
eyes. 
SUMMER, 1847, 

When I came into these forests, I 
found the people scattered, starving, 
and uncounted. To-day I see before 
me a new generation. 
A village surrounds the church. 
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And about the village stand apple- and 
pear-trees bearing fruit; an endeavor 
has been made throughout Winkelsteg 
to cultivate the wild fruit-trees, and 
for the most part it has succeeded. 

On Sundays people dressed in gala 
attire come from all directions, the 
men wearing black leather knee- 
breeches, the women, padded velvet 
spencers and droll-looking wired caps, 
decorated with gilt and ribbons. Their 
clothing is no longer of home-made 
material. Formerly they wore the 
linen from their own flax, the wool 
from their sheep, the shoe leather from 
their cattle, the skins and furs from the 
game which they shot. To-day ped- 
dlers go about in the Winkel forests, 
exchanging garments and frippery for 
the valuable raw material. 

The young people have wider views 
than the older ones, but they are far 
more pretentious; besides, they show 
too little respect for the past from 
which they themselves have sprung. 
But they still smoke tobacco and drink 
brandy, as their ancestors have done 
before them. 

What can the old schoolmaster do 
alone? Ah, if my priest were only 
, living! 


SPRING, 1848. 

Outside in the cities the troops are 
playing havoc; they are breaking into 
palaces and barricading streets. For 
that reason she is coming—the gen- 
eral’s wife, Hermann’s beautiful sister, 
whom I have so foolishly adored, is 
coming. 

In the house by the lake there is no 
more room, so she flees with her chil- 
dren tous. Thank God that our Win- 
kelsteg is able to offer her a refuge in 
these times! 

And I will not go away after all. I 
will remain and be strong and not be- 
tray myself. I will look straight into 
her eyes once before I die. 

I feel that God means well by me. 
The light of her eyes will illumine the 
dark wooded hills, her breath will 
soften and consecrate the Alpine air. 
And even though she goes away again, 
Winkelsteg, where she has dwelt, will 
be my home. 





The Critic 


We have built a beautiful high arch 
of pine-boughs before the house and 
decorated the altar in the church with 
wreaths. 

Everything is ready, but no one has 
thought to have the stones removed 
from the road. Such women have 
tenderer feet than those dwelling in 
the mountains. 


For a day and two nights I have 
been digging the stones out of the 
road. The people may laugh, but I 
am only thankful that the moon was 
shining. 


A Few Days Later. 


Now they are here. She, the two 
children, and the servants. I need not 
have removed the stones, for they 
drove in carriages. Nearly all- Winkel- 
steg was assembled on the square when 
they arrived. The priest made an 
address of welcome; I crept into the 
schoolhouse. But I was thoroughly 
alarmed, for they alighted directly in 
front of my window, and I thought 
they were about to enter. 

I saw her very plainly; she has 
grown younger. She was hardly out 
of her carriage before she was chasing 
a butterfly. But that was her young- 
est daughter. She herself—— 

By my faith, I should not have 
recognized her. 

Of all her old mirrors with golden 
frames, not one is so true or has so 
faithfully retained her glorious image 
to the present day as my heart has 
done. 

Now the image has disappeared and 
my youth has vanished like a mist. 

One of the lady’s servants, Jacob, is 
a Jack-at-all-trades. He is exceed- 
ingly clever, can play on musical in- 
struments, do tailoring, make shoes 
and draw, and finally he has even 
made a drawing of me. I did not 
wish to sit for it, but he contrived, 
until at last, dressed in all my finery, 
I took my seat on the block of wood 
yonder. After having made the 
sketch, he then painted it in colors, 
the result being most remarkable. The 
red neckerchief was particularly well 
done. 














He has given me the picture, which 
I look at in the privacy of my room; 
but the school children must not see it! 
I think I shall hide it. 


I thought I should make the ac- 
quaintance of her children, but they 
speak a foreign tongue which I do not 
understand. The young gentleman is 
off with the horses and dogs; the girl 
would like to spend her time in the 
meadows with the flowers and beetles, 
but she is forbidden to do this. She 
is already too old to be allowed childish 
pleasures. 

To-day the lady gave a dinner to 
which the priest and Grassteiger were 
invited. A slice from the roast and a 
glass of wine were sent tome. Fortu- 
nately a beggar was just passing the 
house, and the food was not wasted. 
So to-day two beggars have been fed. 

At the dinner, Jacob said, they spoke 
of me. The lady then related to them 
how, as a poor student, I had once 
lived on charity for a time in her 
father’s house, how I had then left 
the school and returned a vagabond, 
whereupon her father, out of pity, had 
sent me to the forest, where he had 
since supported me. 

Now thou knowest all, Andreas Erd- 
mann; but not a gray hair on that ac- 
count, for it would only contaminate 
the white ones. 


AvuGusT, 1848. 


They have gone away. Jacob has 
left here for me a pair of black trousers 
and a white glove. 


JuLy, 1852. 

The title-deeds to the land have at 
last been conferred, and now most of 
the peasants in Winkelsteg are their 
own masters. They are to be heartily 
congratulated. But their eyesight 
seems to have become very dim, for 
none of them recognize me when I 
pass them on the road. 


This summer I was once more on 
the mountain. I thought I could 


almost catch a glimpse of the sea 
towards the south. But it was only 
mist. 
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By this excursion, either from the 
dazzling light in the distance or the 
extreme change from heat to cold, I 
have again brought on the serious 
trouble with my eyes, which has lasted 
for many weeks and hindered me in 
my work, 


WINTER, 1857, 


A diary is a faithful friend. No 
matter what one confides to it, it for- 
gets nothing and discloses nothing. 
When I look through these records, I 
cannot realize that I have experienced 
and written all this. It is a strange 
history. 

And who have I been! From the 
old man that I felt myself to be when 
I entered these forests, I became a 
younger one, from a young man I have 
grown to be a poor old creature, before 
whose half-blind eyes the notes dance 
up and down on the page, when I play 
the organ for massinthe church. The 
people have pushed me aside. 

Mein Gott, others fare no better, and 
I desire nothing; I have done my part 
and am content. 


1864. 

For fifty years I have not been out 
of these forests. 

The woodspeople come into exist- 
ence, live, and die, and not once in their 
lives do they climb the mountain, from 
where one can behold the glorious 
picture and, on clear winter days, the 
sea. 

The sea! How my heart swells at 
the thought! Yonder moves a boat, 
and within stands a youth beckoning.— 

Heinrich! What is it ? 


How foolish of me to have spent my 
whole life in the Winkel, when I 
should have been a sailor! 


CHRISTMAS EvE, 1864. 


The track is a short one, but the 
young people are sliding upon their 
sleds and boards over the frozen snow, 
from the Winkel-warden’s house down 
to the churchyard wall. And how 
eager they are, as with glowing eyes 
and cheeks they shout at their sport !— 
I am waiting for Reiter-Peter; he is 
coming with his violin to try the new 
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manger song with me. In the mean- 
time I am looking at the happy children 
and writing. 

The little ones wear fur caps, and 
they stumble and puff before they 
reach the top with their sleds — and 
they are down in ten seconds. Much 
exertion and a short pleasure! I only 
hope none of them will bump against 
the wall!—Would that I might glide 
down to it on my sled—and never 
return! 

Peter is coming. ‘‘ Sleep sweetly, 
sleep in holy peace!’’ The song is so 
lovely, and to-morrow—— 


THE LAST PAGE. 


‘ - and to-morrow... . 

With these words the story closes. 

I had read two long rainy days. I 
had read the experiences of a strange 
life, covering a period from the last 
century up to the preceding Christmas 
festival. 

.... andto-morrow.... 

My head was heavy and hot. I 
gazed towards the door, fully expect- 
ing the man would enter and go on 
with his writing and tell us what had 
happened the next morning, as well as 
what afterwards occurred. For this is 
no ending and no leave-taking; it isa 
hopeful look into the future, a long 
breath of relief, a morning star. 

I felt almost convinced that the 
schoolmaster was still living. He was 
surely wandering somewhere in un- 
known parts, this poor man with his 
great, nameless longing, such as all 
feel more or less, the longing for the 
whole, the infinite, the true,—incom- 
prehensible though it be,—wherein our 
striving, weary souls hope to find 
repose and deliverance. 

A feeling possessed me that I must 
hasten forth and seek everywhere for 
the good, old, childlike man.— And 
what a terrible struggle and effort he 
had made! A vain endeavor after the 


pursuits of society, a painful crushing 
of his rising youthful passion, a despair- 
ing plunge into the entanglements of 
life, an adventurous journey over the 
world, a fearful awakening and dis- 
appointment, a flight into the barren 
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wilderness, a quiet, continuous toiling 
in humility and sacrifice, a great suc- 
cess, a deep contentment. Old age ap- 
proaches, a young generation and new 
conditions no longer offer opportunity 
for work; a sad withdrawal into him- 
self, desertion and loneliness, vague 
doubts and dreams and a quiet resig- 
nation and peace. In his old age, in 
his helplessness and simplicity he be- 
comes a child; a smiling, happy, 
visionary child. But the longing and 
imagination of his youth still remain. 
And he has received a great reward, a 
compensation which reconciles us to 
his fate, and which the world can never 
give, for it only comes to one after the 
true fulfilment of life; it is the peace 
of the soul. 

The quail’s call on the clock sounded 
eight. I carefully locked the sheets of 
paper in the drawer and went down 
towards the tavern. It was already 
growing dark; a chilling melancholy 
brooded over everything, and through 
the fine dripping rain a sharp breeze 
was blowing. 

Lazarus was standing before the 
door. He turned his face skyward, 
saying: ‘‘ There is going to be a 
change.”” He was speaking to him- 
self. He certainly had no idea that 
the young stranger now approaching 
him knew his whole history. 

On this same evening the host was 
very sociable, but I was silent and 
soon retired to my schoolhouse to rest. 

How changed was my view of every- 
thing here from that of two days be- 
fore. I felt almost at home in this 
Alpine village where I, like the school- 
master, had grown old. 

And the man who had founded and 
developed the parish with his life’s 
blood was now to be cast aside and 
forgotten ? 

No, there were traces of him every- 
where. ‘‘ Invisible he wanders around 
day and night in Winkelsteg, at every 
hour! ’’—the charcoal-burner had said. 

The next morning was so dazzling 
that the light penetrated through my 
closed eyelids. On opening the win- 
dow I saw that it was a bright, clear 
winter day. 


I sprang to my feet. It had snowed, 


















and the white covering lay over the 
whole valley and upon all the roofs 
and trees. 

I was soon ready for my Alpine climb. 

‘* To-day, mein Herr,” said the 
hostess, ‘‘ to-day it will indeed be fine 
on the mountain, if you do not lose 
your way in the snow. He who has 
patience may hope for everything in 
this world, even beautiful weather in 
Winkelsteg. But you must take some 
one with you.” Then turning to her 
husband she said: ‘‘ Dost thou not 
think that Reiter-Peter would like to 
earn a nice little fee for acting as 

uide ?”” 

‘* Reiter-Peter,” I said, ‘‘ yes, he 
will suit me; for I do not care to talk 
on the way.” 

Peter was the same dumb lad who 
two days before had met me by the 
church door after mass. So, provided 
with the necessary equipment, I 
climbed the mountain with the school- 
master’s godchild. 

The snow was soft and glistened in 
the morning sunlight. Soon the pros- 
trate plants and flowers were again 
standing erect, and the birds sang and 
hopped from branch to branch, shaking 
the flakes from the trees. The grass 
showed itself fresh and green through 
the rose-tinted whiteness of the 
ground, and the mountains stood out 
in bold relief against the sky. Sum- 
mer and winter were blended in a most 
wonderful manner. 

We walked by the burial-ground. 
Peter removed his hat, carrying it in 
his hand until we had passed the sacred 
spot. The old trees interwove their 
tops and branches over the few 
mounds, forming an arch like that of a 
Gothic temple. A veil of snow cover- 
ed it, but beneath its shadow upon the 
graves flourished fresh grass and a 
tangle of moss, which climbed over 
and clung to the trunks, or lay in con- 
fusion upon the gray, bare, nameless 
wooden crosses. 

I wished to see the resting-places of 
Father Paul and Rhyme-Riipel. Peter 
looked at me inquiringly; the young 
man knew nothing of them. 

A little later we came out upon a 
mountain ridge. 
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From this elevation quite a new 
region disclosed itself toward the 
north; valieys and wooded hills were 
clearly outlined before me; to the left 
rose the cliffs, forming a rough, broken 
wall far over the forest. In this direc- 
tion I fancied were the regions of 
Lautergraben, Karwasser, Wolfsgrube, 
and the Felsenthal. 

The path led down toward the val- 
ley; but weturned to the left and 
climbed through forests of fir-trees and 
underbrush, higher and higher until we 
reached the clearing, which extended 
upwards toward the towering masses of 
rock. 

The snow here was somewhat harder 
and more crusty, but it did not espe- 
cially interfere with our walking. A 
few huts stood on this spot, the smoke 
issuing from their chimneys, while in 
the stalls the tinkling of cow-bells was 
heard. The cattle must eat hay to- 
day, but after the snow has gone there 
will be warm, pleasant weather again. 
I should like to know from which of 
these windows the master workman 
Paul was found suspended! 

We proceeded on our way; I soon 
noticed that my companion was not 
familiar with the path. 

Approaching the rocks, we climbed 
through the defile, as I remembered 
the schoolmaster had done, and at last 
we reached the summit. 

The picture was beyond comparison. 
The schoolmaster has described it. 

We walked along the ridge, rested a 
little to refresh ourselves with bread 
and meat and bind on our climbing- 
irons, then, slowly crossing the glacier, 
we advanced toward the cone. 

The air was remarkably clear, still, 
and frosty; and so invigorating that I 
felt like shouting for the very joy of 
living. The nearer we approached the 
summit, the more we hastened our 
footsteps; Peter, too, became jubilant. 

And now we were above, standing 
on the summit of the Zahn. It seemed 
to me as if I had already been a num- 
ber of times on these heights. Sur- 
rounding us in an endless circle—as the 
schoolmaster has said—was the king- 
dom of the Alps. 

Even beyond the great forests, in 
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the sunlit south, towered, clear and 
distinct, the spires and peaks of 
another mountain range, and, farther 
on, stretched straight before me a 
shimmering band—the sea! 

I felt almost impelled to hasten down 
from rock to rock and on over hill and 
valley to seek the schoolmaster and say 
to him: ‘‘ Come, look upon the sea!” 

Deeply thrilled and absorbed, I 
gazed a long time. Then we de- 
scended a few steps under the jutting 
rocks where the man had sat and 
dreamed fifty years ago. 

Here the sun was shining warmly 
and the snow had already melted from 
some of the stones. Seating ourselves 
upon one of them, we ate our dinner. 
Peter played in the snow with his 
stick, tracing letters; I thought per- 
haps he was trying to express to me 
his thoughts and sensations. But he 
erased the characters and it proved to 
be only play. 

My eyes wandered from one moun- 
tain to another, on to the most distant 
Italian heights; they gazed out over 
the sunny waters, they drank in the 
sea, where upon the waves I could 
catch the gleaming rays of the midday 
sun. A blue shadow suddenly passed 
before my eyes, which had become 
dazzled by the brilliant light. 

All at once a ery resounded near 
me. The lad had sprung to his feet 
and was pointing with both hands to- 
ward the rough snow-covered ground. 

Starting up in alarm, I first noticed 
where the snow had been displaced by 
the letters traced in it, and then to my 
horror I saw-—the white covering hav- 
ing been partially removed—the head of 
a man which was thus exposed to view. 

The lad, rigid with terror, stood 
motionless but for a few seconds, then, 
hastening to the spot, he worked with 
feverish haste to free the buried form 
from its snowy shroud. When the 
whole body was lying stretched before 
him, he covered his face with his hands 
and sank sobbing into my arms. 

There lay an old man, wrapped in a 
brown cloak, his features withered and 
sunburnt, his deep-set eyes closed, his 
scanty locks disordered and white as 
the snow. 
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My sensations at that hour were be- 
yond description. 

‘** Do you know him ?’’ I asked the 
lad. 

He sorrowfully nodded. 

** Ts it the schoolmaster ?’’ I cried. 

. Peter bowed his head. 

At last, when we had somewhat re- 
gained our composure, we began to 
examine the dead man more closely. 
He was carefully wrapped in the cloak, 
climbing-irons were bound to his feet 
and near by lay an alpenstock. 

In the half-opened leather bag I dis- 
covered some dried bread-crumbs and 
a bit of paper rolled together. Seizing 
this I opened it, and found a few words, 
written with a pencil in crooked irregu- 
lar lines and by a trembling, uncertain 
hand. 

The writing, which was legible, was 
as follows: 

“Christmas day. At the setting of 
the sun I beheld the sea and lost my 
eyesight ’’—— 

So he had reached his goal. Asa 
blind man he had written the page, the 
last page of his story. Then laying 
himself down on the hard ground, he 
had awaited death in the freezing 
winter night. 

We built a wall of stones about the 
dead man and covered it over as best 
we could. Then we descended to the 
meadows, taking the shorter path by 
the way of Meisenbach to Winkelsteg. 

The next morning, at an early hour, 
a number of people began the ascent 
of the Graue Zahn, I accompanying 
them. Old Schirmtanner was also with 
us, and he had much to tell us about 
the schoolmaster, his story entirely cor- 
responding with the records. 

And so we bore the aged Andreas 
Erdmann, who in the dry cold Alpine 
air had become almost a mummy, down 
to the valley of the Winkel to the 
parish church, which had been built 
through his efforts; we carried him to 
the burial-ground which he himself had 
planned in the shadow of the forest. 

The news that the old schoolmaster 
had been found had already spread 
through the Winkel woods, and every 
one came to the funeral and praised the 
good, brave man, The Winkel land- 




















lord wept like a child. ‘‘ He blessed 
my poor abandoned father upon his 
death-bed!’’ he cried. Schirmtanner 
was obliged to lead Peter away from 
the bier. 

The forester from the manor-house 
was there. Close by the grave grew a 
wood-lily. 

The brandy-distiller Schorschl, speak- 
ing to a few people who were standjng 
by the entrance to the burial-ground, 
said that he had had nothing at all 
against the schoolmaster, but all the 
same the latter was an obstinate man. 
And there was one thing to be remem- 
bered, if the schoolmaster had only had 
a little flask of gin with him he would 
not have been frozen. 

In the evening by the light of torches 
the good old man was laid in the 

round. 

The old manuscript which had fallen 
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into my hands in such a peculiar way, 
I begged from the parish of Winkel- 
steg, that I might give it to the world 
as witness of a poor, yet rich, fruitful 
and unselfish life in the solitude of the 
forest. With deep emotion I have 
added the last page, with its few pen- 
cilled words, to ‘* The Schoolmaster’s 
Story.’’ Look into it, Reader, and 
thou shalt undergo a rare experience: 
The first page is from a child addressed 
to the other world. And from this 
same child, after the fulfilment of time, 
the last page is sent from the other 
world to us struggling ones upon earth, 
as a legacy, the seal of which bears the 
inscription : 


RESIGNATION AND RENUNCIATION ! 


THE END. 
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Bowdoin— The Rise of the 
By W. G. Bowdoin. 
$2.00 net. 

Mr. Bowdoin’s contribution to the literature of the 

book-plate is at best casual. His letterpress is the 

merest skeleton and the illustrations though abund- 
ant, and sufficiently well reproduced, lack both 
variety and interest. 


Hopkins—Outlines of Art History, Vol. I., 
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Architecture. By James Frederick Hopkins. 
 omregety Educational Publishing Co., 
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Mr. Hopkins’s book is entirely too good a book not 
to have been a better one. In style it is clear and 
concise, in exposition lucid and in spirit instruc- 
tive. Although the author covers a vast field in 
a popular vein his narrative history of architecture 
is by no means without its place. The work is, how- 
ever, marred by cheap half-tones and mediocre 
verse scattered throughout the pages. 


Hurll—Greek Sculpture: A Collection of Six- 

teen Pictures of Greek Marbles, with 
Introduction and Interpretation. By Estelle 
M. Hurll. The Riverside Art Series. Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co., 75c. 


The industrious compiler of these little manuals 
approaches the subject of Greek plastic art with all 
the blitheness which characterized her expositions 
of painters, Renaissance or Modern. Her assurance 
is distinctly refreshing. 


Morris—Architecture and History and West- 
minster Abbey. By William Morris. Long- 
mans, $1.00. 

Perhaps the chief charm of these lectures lies in the 

fact that they are printed in the Golden Type 

designed by Morris for the Kelmscott Press. 

Morris, the writer, is distinctly less stimulating than 

Morris, the handicraftsman or typist. What he 

said in these two instances is certainly not so signifi- 

cant as the form in which it comes to us, and it is 
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Historical Sketch. By William Foster Ap- . 
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The style of Mr. Apthorp’s book is not suggestive 
of the classic ‘‘ libretti ” by which Bostonians are 
enabled to enjoy the Symphony concerts, but it 
ess readable. 
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impressive about his metaphors,as when he says 
that after the rose-water preciosity, the Donizetti- 
Bellini syrup, Verdi arose to supply the tarter 
fillip for which the people yearned. For some 
reason, one cannot help remembering this. The 
book contains numerous anecdotes which are good 
reading, and a most timely chapter on the develop- 
ment of the art of the opera singer, in which the 
author lays needed stress on the fact that never so 
much as now was vocal technique indispensable, 
especially among Germans. 


Ayres—Some Ill- Used Words. 

Ayres. Appleton, $1.00. 
Most of Mr, Ayres’ points are well taken, although 
his taste is perhaps a trifle too catholic. He under- 
values the fluid element of speech, the constant 
fermentation and bubbling to the surface of new 
combinations. JDiction, he contends, when used 
for delivery or utterance, should be ‘‘ accompanied 
by an explanatory foot-note,” which is of course 
pure pedantry. In spirit the book is essentially 
salutary and it is perhaps better to err on the side 
of conservatism, as Mr. Ayres has done, than to 
condone, with Professor Matthews, a host of 
sporadic and vicious innovations. 


Banks—Morte Arthure. An Alliterative Poem 
of the 14th Century from the Lincoln MS. 
Written by Robert of Thornton. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Glossary. By Mary 
Macleod Banks. Longmans, $1.25. 

This is one of the most interesting poems of the 
Arthurian Cycle, and contains some unique legend- 
ary elements. There are s of unusual 
beauty. The text has been clarified and is easily 
legible. Some notes, there ought to be more, 
elucidate the language, and altogether it is a satis- 
factory and scholarly piece of work. Students of 
the Grail legend will hail its appearance, although 
the Grail element, as well as the Merlin, are want- 
ing to this poem. 


Exploded Ideas and other Essays. 
mans, $1.25. 

Some excellent people are dull,—so are these 
excellent essays. The author is pragmatic though 
virtuous. His vocation is to the pulpit of some 
slumbrous congregation. His name, fortunately we 
do not know, The reader may be improved by the 
essays but he will not be entertained. 


Link—Pioneers of Southern Literature. 
Samuel Albert Link. Vol. II. 
Smith, 75c. 

By no means a profound or absorbing book, but 

one full of Ball pone even interesting information 

concerning, chiefly, ante-bellum poets and pro- 
saists. 


Sanborn—About Dante and his Beloved Flor- 
ence. By Frances Fenton Sanborn. _Illus- 
trated. Whittaker & Ray Co., $1.00. 

Dante literature grows rapidly in multitude, and 

that is a good sign. Perhaps in no country outside 

_ is the greatest of Christian poets so widely 
in the original and versions as here in America. 

This is a little companion book, a pleasing com- 

pilation. It is made up chiefly of citations from 

various writers, and is otherwise a rather slight 
specimen of book-making. 


By Alfred 


Long- 
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Smeaton—English Satires. With an introduc- 
tion by Oliphant Smeaton. Scribner, Imp. 
$1.50. 


Here are sixty-nine English satires, from Langland 
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and his Piers Plowman to Calverly. The intro- 
duction is a good essay upon satire in all ages 
and lands. It would have been better if longer, 
The end came too quickly for the author to develop 
the part on modern satire, Our own selection of 
sample satires would have been different from Mr. 
Smeaton’s, recneus no two persons would make the 
same selection. For all that this is a good and 
useful piece of book-making (for it is not much 
more), and may help to widen the horizon of popu- 
lar knowledge, 


Stevenson—Zs Triplex. 

"Stevenson. Scribner, 50c. 
Aside from a fadeless Stevensonian charm, the 
most noteworthy feature of this reprint is that it 
comes from the Merrymount Press where type has 
again found its true beauty and its dignity. 


By Robert Louis 
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Adams—A Dictionary of American Authors. 
By Oscar Fay Adams. Fourth Edition Revised 
and Enlarged. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$3.50. 

The present issue of this work shows an increase 

of fifty-two pages over the previous edition, and is 

in its current form a remarkably comprehensive and 
accurate handbook of American authors, 


Baring-Gould—Vi-gin Saints and Martyrs. 

By S. Baring-Gould. Crowell, $1.50. 
This is an essay in hagiology up to date. The au- 
thor has an immense store of legends which he treats 
in the critical spirit of modern times. There are 
eighteen sketches, every one interesting and some 
particularly graphic. His list begins with Blaudina, 
the martyr maiden of Lyons in the second century 
and closes with Sister Dora, Dorothy Pattison, of 
the nineteenth century. Read aright it ministers 
to instruction and edification. 


Choate—Abraham Lincoln. By Joseph H. 
Choate. Crowell & Co., 35 cts. 

There is always room for one more study of the 
martyr President—provided it be as well considered 
and as well expressed as this recent address of the 
American Ambassador before the Edinburgh Phil- 
osophical Institution. The lawyer is seen in the 
tribute paid to the Chicago bar in Lincoln’s later 
days ; but the exposition of the President’s unique 
position and achievement is more than the plea of 
an experienced and able advocate. 


Eddy—The Life of Thomas J. Sawyer, 
.1.D.,LL.D., and of Caroline M. Saw- 
yer. By Richard Eddy, S.T.D. Universalist 
Publishing House, $2.00. 
Doubtless many of our readers are aware that Dr. 
Sawyer was a prominent Universalist clergyman, 
principal of Clinton Hall, pastor of the Orchard St. 
Church, editor of the Christian Ambassador, and 
professor at Tufts College. He lived toa great age 
and was long the Nestor of his Church. *His wife 
was active in literary pursuits and wrote both prose 
and poetry. This memorial volume gives an ac- 
count of two busy, useful, and happy lives. 


Jackson—Huldreich Zwingli, (1484-1531), 
the Reformer of German Switzerland. By 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, LL.D., D,D. Illus- 
trated. Putnams, $2.00. 

This third biography in the series of ‘‘ The He- 

roes of the Reformation,” is an important book. 

Dr. Jackson was uncommonly well equipped for 

















writing Zwingli’s life, by acritical and minute study 
of the original sources, He has produced a work 
which is at once erudite and brilliant. The appen- 
dix contains translations of some of Zwingli’s own 
writings. 


Poschinger—Life of the Emperor Frederick. 
Edited from the German of Margaretha von 
Poschinger, with an Introduction by Sidney 
Whitman. Portrait. Harper, $2.50. 

No onecan look at Lenbach’s portrait of the Emperor 

Frederick without feeling that the soul behind those 

brave, gentle eyes was the soul of aremarkable man. 

Bismarck called him amiable, far-sighted, intelli- 

gent, decided, and tohis last breath every inch an 

Emperor, Albert, Prince Consort, wrote to his 

friend and confidant, Baron von Stockmar, when 

Frederick was comeing Victoria, ‘‘ His prominent 

qualities are straightforwardness, frankness, and 

honesty.” ‘Three short months only was he Em- 
ror, from March until June, 1888, but all his life 
ong he was animated by what Bismarck called an 

Olympic feeling of majesty. 

The characteristics of the present Empress Dowa- 
ger are of peculiar interest just now, intent as we all 
are on news of her well being. Gustav zu Putlitz, 
the well-known dramatic author, wrote to his wife 
in 1864, that the Crown Princess was marvellously 
well read and more cultured than any woman of her 
age that he knew. Bismarck said that she was very 
clever and decided. 

Mr, Whitman has had the difficult task of editing 
his work from the original, in addition to translat- 
ing it. He has selected enough material to present 
a lasting picture of a magnetic personality. The 
book has an index and each page is dated,—a saving 
of much annoyance to a careful reader. 


Wilson—Irene Petrie. 
Ashley Carus-Wilson. 
$1.50. 

A brilliant English girl of rich culture, refined and 

travelled, who had kissed Queen Victoria’s hand 

and looked forward radiantly to the joys of being 

‘* out,” found her life's outing not in society at home 

but among the natives of Kashmir. After three 

years of missionary toil, she died, August, 1897, at 
the Buddhist city of Leh on the Tibetan frontier. 

She saw the people among whom she worked for 

their uplifting, not as the globe-trotter or even in- 

telligent traveller sees them, but as they, especially 
the women, are inthe zenanas, She found that the 

Hindu woman is ‘‘ unwelcome at birth, untaught in 

childhood, enslaved when married, accu asa 

widow, and unlamented when dead.” Yet not be- 
cause her Hindu sister is unspeakably miserable, but 
because she is unspeakably powerful, did this British 
young lady try to winher to thefaith. The person- 
ality of such a woman, highly cultured and free to 
order her own life, is at first a puzzle, and gradually 
an education, to the women of India. Irene Petrie 
was one of the first representatives of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. In this sympathetic and de- 
cidedly readable biography by her sister, we have 
the story of a life that closed all too soon. The 
book is quite free from that condescending air and? 
lack of sympathy with Oriental ways of thought and 
the ethnic religions, which characterize some of the 
older biographies. Along with a certain business- 
like air of telling all the facts, is a winsome wisdom 
inthe biographer, with a realization of the difficulties 
in the prosecution of the great task set by the Master 
who bade His disciples to Christianize the nations, 
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Alexander—A Missing Hero. By Mrs, Alexan- 
der. Fenno, $1.50, 

It would be an ungrateful public that should cavil 

if Mrs. Aiexander were to write no more. She has 

fulfilled her literary destiny. Her readers should 

not force her to follow this tale of the South African 

War by a novel describing Aguinaldo’s capture. 


Barlow—From the Land of the Shamrock. 
By Jane Barlow. Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 
Possibly Irish stories are not being overdone, but it 
would seem so. These fourteen tales of Miss Bar- 
low’s have a distinct literary quality, but they are 
not so irresistibly humorous as one might presu 
pose from the fact that their author is Irish. ft 
may be questioned if Irish humor can be as well re- 
roduced in literature by the Irish as by the non- 
rish with a sense of humor. Always excepting Mr. 
Dooley’s friend, Mr. Dunne. 


se ey Dramas. (Drames de Fam- 
tlle.) By Paul Bourget. Translated by William 
Marchant. Scribner, $1.50. 
Paul Bourget has been compared to Henry James 
because of his psychological method. The resem- 
blance is, however, exceedingly superficial. The 
Frenchman’s style is clear and sparkling; the 
American’s complicated and clever, Paul Bourget 
does not dally with feeling; he makes his readers 
experience it. The pull at the heartstrings in read- 
ing this story is irresistible. And the story is so 
true, for us of America as well as for them of 
France. The love of an overworked man for his 
wife and daughter is the theme. A better stury has 
not been written in manya day. The translation is 
excellent. 


Brown—King’s End. By Alice Brown. Ilough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

If the present reviewer were obliged to choose for 
interest one out of twenty books (including this one) 
selected at random from recent novels lately re- 
viewed, ‘‘ King’s End” would be the choice. It is 
short, the canvas is small, the people are individual, 
interesting, and well drawn, The New Hampshire 
types are quite novel. 


Brooks—Without a Warrant. By Hildegard 
Brooks. Scribner, $1.50. 

Miss Brooks invests an improbable plot with an air 
of reality which makes her novel a humorous semi- 
detective story in high life. No more tactful or 
witty ‘‘ villain” than Kelvin has crossed the boards 
in many a day. It is worth while to make his 
acquaintance. 


Buchan—The Half-Hearted. By John Buchan. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

‘** The Half-Hearted” is a well-written, fairly inter- 

esting story of a faint heart that did not win a fair 

lady. The scene is Jaid in Scotland and in the East, 

and the usual battle of recent fiction is present. 


Cobban—A Royal Exchange. By J. Mac Laren 
Cobban. Appleton, $1.00. 

The Prince who ar a simple maid and forswore 

his right to his father’s throne is not a stranger in 

fiction. The Prince in ‘‘A Royal Exchange” is 


Reeotian, and the maid is an English girl spending 

the season in Scotland, whither her lover's instinct 

leads him. The maternal strategist is an amusing 
rson, contrasted as she is with her obdurate 
usband, 
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Couch—Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts. By 
A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q). Scribner, $1.50. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch is a delightful artist. This fact 
is once more borne in upon his readers by a new 
volume of fifteen stories of revenants, persons who 
either in spirit or in body revisit old scenes, return 
upon old selves or old emotions, or relate a message 
from a world beyond perception, ‘‘Once aboard 
the Lugger” is published here in its original form 
as it was before it was remodeled and called ‘‘ Ia.” 

It is a remarkable story. 


Downing—Nell Gwynne of Old Drury: Our 
Lady of Laughter, A Romance of King 
Charles II. and his Court. By Hall Downing. 
Rand, McNally, & Co., $1.25. 

Mr. Downing has succeeded in ences a con- 

vincing picture of Charles II.’s Court and of the fun- 

loving actress whom every oneloved. The Queen, 

Lady Frances Stuart, the Duke of Richmond, the 

Presbyterian York, Buckhurst, Etherege and that 

delightful old gossip, Samuel Pepys move through 

these pages like figures in a tableau vivant. 


Drummond—A King’s Pawn. By Hamilton 
Drummond. Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 

This story is of the historic - hysterical type now 
prevalent; ‘‘ Ventre-Saint-Gris” period. Henri 
Quatre and his fruitless effort to recover the lost 
provinces of Navarre supply the historical atmo- 
sphere, while a foul-mouthed old woman and her 
impregnable castle decorated with iron cdges hung 
over bottomless abysses, some cut-throats, thieves, 
the usual number of hajrbreadth escapes and the 
gore spilled by the hero’s ‘* Florida blade,” are the 

ysterical ingredients. Local color is given by 
much talk of bows, crossbows, arbalists, dags, etc. ; 
while such expressions as ‘‘ slavering at the jaws,” 
with ‘*‘ blood in the slaver,” ‘‘ gashes in the naked 
flesh” will probably assist the book to run through 
several editions, 


Henty—In the Hands of the Cave-Dwellers. 
By George A. Henty. Harper, $1.00. 

The hero of Mr. Henty’s story is an American boy, 

thrown more or less on his own resources in Mexico, 

w ere he weds an heiress and returns in triumph 

to visit his rich father at the Hub. Boys will 

like it. 


Hornung—The Shadow of a Man. By E. W. 

Hornung. Scribner, $1.25. 
In perpetrating this novel Mr. Hornung takes us 
back to Australia, The characters, especially Moya 
Bethune and Rigden are living, moving creations, 
and the mise-en-scéne vivid, but the plot is trifling. 
It isa case of true love running for a little while over 
To laces. Then they marry and live happy for- 
ever afterwards. Some of the Australian slang in 
the dialogues is as difficult to understand as Villon’s 
argot. 


Laut—Lords of the North. By A. C. Laut. 
Taylor Co., $1.50. 

A story of the epic age of Northern North America. 
There were giants in those days, when the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the Northwest Companies 
strove mightily for the mastery of the forests and 
fur trade. The main lines of the tale are historical, 
the characters loom large like heroes and demigods. 
The field is fresh and makes the story ap to the 
jaded novel reader: Written to catch the prevail- 
ing popular taste, this novel will have a run. 
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Lilly—A Year of Life. 

Lilly. Lane, $1.50. 
Why is it that sober metaphysicians, economists, 
and moralists when they take to writing novels, 
often become bad. At any rate their novels show 
up immoral people without fig leaves. Mr. Mal- 
lock wrote a naughty novel, now Mr. Lilly gives us 
a worse. There is no plot, no incident; only an 
utterly corrupt and shameless woman in high soci- 
ety. Like Mr. Mallock, Mr. Lilly finds the Romish 
Church the only cure for this evil. We could wish 
that the Romish Church had prevented these gentle- 
men from writing worse than useless essays in 
fiction. 


Le Gallienne—The Love-Letters of the King; 
or, The Life Romantic. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 

If on some musical, moonlit evening Richard Le 

Gallienne could be quietly but firmly gathered away, 

the reading public would be hereafter spared some 

very maudlin literature. He has bad taste and an 
unhealthy mind, which grows more unhealthy with 
each book; and the pity is that he writes good 

English, smooth and poetical. His present hero, 

Pagan Wasteneys, is an unhealthy person whose 

‘* life ended at twenty-eight,” who thereafter made 

several little women happy with the surplusage 

of his soul, who read ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” in a 

foul tavern, went about making love to women to 

whom he had never been introduced, and finally had 
the incredible sense to marry a woman much too 
good for him, What is popularly called Mr. Le 

Gallienne’s ‘‘ point of view” is not worth con- 

sideration. 


Lindsay—Derelicts of Destiny. By Batteman 
Lindsay. Neely, $1.00. 

These are stories of Northwestern Indians. Done 
by an unpractised hand, they have, notwithstand- 
ing, a touch of genius in them. Certain strong 
strokes stand out in Mr. Lindsay’s pictures that 
prove him to be of promise. His method is original 
and striking. The proof-reading is deplorable. 


Miller—True Bear Stories. By Joaquin Miller, 
with Introductory Notes by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. Illustrated. Rand & McNally, 
$1.25. 

Kipling’s Jungle Books and Mr. Thompson’s 

‘* Animals I Have Known” showed a strong latent 

taste in the public mind for bestiaries. Every one 

loves ‘‘ Black Beauty” and ‘‘ Rab.” So we come 
to love our brother the bear. The poet rancher 
recognizes that we are crying for bear stories, and 
he gives them. They are fair bear stories, but 
they have none of the magic of Kipling’s nor of 

Thompson’s beasties. Perhaps we ought to re- 

member that Mr. Miller gives us plain facts, no 

fancy, no romance. They are good stories with- 
out silk linings or any trimmings on the sleeves, 
and yet ;—and yet, how strange is truth ! 


McCutcheon—Graustark: The Story of a 
- Love Behind a Throne. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. Stone & Co., $1.50. 
‘A story that begins in an American railway train 
and ends ina European kingdom whither the hero 
followed a princess disguised under the name of 
Miss Guggenslocker, There is a suggestion of 
‘*The Prisoner of Zenda,” but only a suggestion. 
The story is worked out on individual lines and is 
absorbing from start to finish. It is of the purely 
romantic order with a happy ending. 


By William Samuel 

















MclIlwraith—The Curious Career of Roderick 
Campbell. By Jean N. MclIlwraith. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

Scotland, New York, and Canada are the scenes of 
this story of the young Pretender. It is an illustra- 
tion of thinking in 1901 concerning events that took 
place in 1745. We are by no means transported to 
the Battle of Culloden by the literary atmosphere of 
the book. The Americanism ‘‘ well posted” is 
singularly out of place in eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish, Asan historical novel it is not a success ; asa 
love story it is fairly interesting. 


Railroad—The Railroad. McClure, Phillips & 
Co., 50¢. 

In this attractive pocket volume are reprinted half a 
dozen absorbing railway sketches, two by Frank H. 
Spearman, and one each by Elmore Elliott Peake, 
F. B. Tracy, William McLeod Raine, and James 
A. Hill. The stories are all thoroughly wholesome 
in their frank realism, and show what a power the 
locomotive has become in fiction. 


Thompson—Sweetheart Manette. By Maurice 
Thompson. Lippincott, $1.25. 

A slight story of a Southern girl and her five lovers, 

and not so sentimental in tone as the title would 

lead one to suppose. The scene is on the gulf 

coast of Mississippi, fifty miles east of New Or- 

leans, which Mr. Thompson knew well. 


White—The Heart of the Dancer. 

White. Fenno, $1.50. 
It isa curiously cruel thing to dissect a live woman’s 
heart, but that is what Percy White has done in this 
novel. He is clever but cold-blooded. A story of 
London life—of a woman who loved, of the club 
gossip, and of a man who sacrificed his love to his 
ambition. You may say, ‘‘ It is nothing new.” It 
is everlastingly new, as Percy White puts it with 
his skili and veracity, It is the old story new asa 
human life, and old as humanity, admirably told 
for the thousandth time. 


Walford—One of Ourselves. By L. B. Walford. 
Longmans, $1.50. 

English folk might call this ‘‘small-beer chron- 
icles.” It is a quiet story—a narrative of three 
well-born, badly bred young women. The picture is 
not pretty, but they get hard knocks and are pol- 
ished off. There is also a study of vulgarity and 
refinement put side by side. The hint ought to be 
enough to benefit some people we all know. As for 
the rest, this staid, respectable, not to say discreet, 
tale is a rest after the brain twisters of some of our 
other schools of fiction. What we desire in reading 
a novel is complete mental repose. 


By Percy 


HISTORY 


Bittinger—The Germans in Colonial Times. 

y Lucy Forney Bittinger. Lippincott, $1.50. 
The author, herself a descendant of early Pennsyl- 
vania German immigrants, has made a study of this 
fascinating, romantic subject. She covers an ample 
area with one small volume. The volume is too 
small for the magnitude of the topic, and the result 
isan outline. Few people care for an outline his- 
tory before they have learned all the details. York 
and Lancaster counties in Pennsylvania feel that 
the author has not done justice to their local heroes 
and great historical experiences. True the annals 
of York during the session there of Congress are 
few to seek. Still the period is most interesting be- 
cause most crucial. Conrad Weiser gets true merit 
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—for obvious reasons. We still need a satisfactory 
history of the German in Colonial times. 


Blok—Putnam—History of the People of the 
Netherlands. By Petrus Johannes Blok. 
Part III., The War with Spain. Translated 
by Ruth Putnam. Putnams, $2.50. 

Having already given some consideration, in the 

columns of THE CRITIC, to this English version of 

Blok’s monumental work, we now confine ourselves 

to announcing the appearance of the third volume. 

Prof. Blok declares himself satisfied with this Eng- 

lish translation. The period traversed by this vol- 

ume is one of the most lurid and sanguinary in the 
life of the Netherlands. Indeed Flanders has not 
yet recovered from Alva and the eighty years’ war. 

Blok’s view of the subject is uncommon in some 

respects, but in the main his temper is judicial. 


Cox—Military Reminiscences of the Civil 
War. By Jacob Dolson Cox, A.M., L.L.D. 
2 vols. Scribner, $6.00. 
The majority of volumes devoted to personal recol- 
lection of the Civil War must be classed under the 
head of source-matter for the future historian. A 
detailed narrative of the whole round of daily events 
within the range of vision of one of those who were 
helping to make history necessarily deals with 
many men and things that have vanished from the 
ken of the post-bellum generation. 

A typical specimen of an American of 1861 was 
Jacob Dolson Cox, of Ohio, untrained yet effective 
in every post he filled. On April 12th he was sit- 
ting in his State Senate. On April 23d he received 
his commission as Brigadier-General of the Ohio 
quota, He had had no military education, had 
never worn a uniform, but with the possibility of 
secession in view, he had devoted himself to a theo- 
retical study of military tactics while reading mili- 
tary history with closest attention. Then at the 
first call for troops, he was ready to volunteer. 
During the whole war he was in active service and 
immediately at its close he was elected Governor of 
Ohio as a recognition of the part he had played. 
In 1869 he again participated in national affairs by 
acting as Secretary of the Interior under Grant for 
something less than two years. From then until his 
death in August, 1900, when these volumes were in 
press, General Cox occupied many positions of trust 
in private life. While the ‘‘ Reminiscences” do 
not rank as history, and their facts must wait for 
later valuation, still the cultivated style renders 
them pleasant reading. The judgments are fair- 
minded, the pictures graphic. Only, the military 
situations would be more comprehensible if maps 
were given, 


Lea—The Moriscos of Spain, Their Conver- 
sion and Expulsion. By Henry Charles 
Lea, LL.D. Lea Bros., $2.00. 

Spain has driven forth the Moors and the Jews. 

What has she gained from the anti-Semite move- 

ment? Dr. Lea traces the present decay of 

Spain to her expulsion of the Moors. Perhaps 

that is true. The degradation of the Church of 

Spain was a large factor, wealth from the Americas 

was another factor,—‘‘ Pride and fulness of bread.” 

Dr. Lea writes good history because he does not 

romance, but his style is dry. 

Williams—Philip Vickers Fithian, Journal 
and Letters 1767-1774. Edited for the 
Princeton Historical Association by John 
Rogers Williams, Princeton University Lib- 
rary, $3.00, 
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This is a subscription book, and the edition is lim- 

ited to five hundred copies. Fithian was tutor at 

Robert Carters, Nomini Hall, Virginia, during the 

years 1773-1774. He became an army chaplain 

and died 1776. The volume contains Fithian’s 

— and letters, andan account of people whom 
e met. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bacon—By Land and Sky. By the Rev. John 
M. Bacon, M.A., F.R.S.A. Illustrated. Lip- 
pincott, Imp. , $2.00. 

As the ingenious reader may from the title of this 

book infer, the author is an English aeronaut. He 

is fond of amateur science and this book is a rec- 
ord of his observations. It is casual and chatty. 

Science and recreation are mixed in due proportions, 

so as not to cause the reader a headache next day. 

People who delight in reading of balloon ascensions 

will exult in this volume. 


Benham—The Laws of Scientific Hand-Read- 
ing. A Practical Treatise on the Art Com- 
monly called Palmistry, By William G. Ben- 
ham. With 800 Illustrations. Putnam, $5.00. 

This is an age of fads. Interest in chiromancy 
spreads rapidly and far. Amateur palmists are 
found everywhere. They generally amuse but 
sometimes harm. The purpose of the author is to 
lift palmistry into the rank of ascience. He has 
given years to the examination of hands, and gives 
the results in this magnificent and extensive work. 
If nothing more would be universally admitted, this 
is indisputable,—Mr. Benham is a keen observer, 
cautious in inference and possessed of great powers 
of co-ordination. His book must long remain the 
standard authority on the subject of ‘* Hand-Read- 
ing.” 


Chamberlain—The Child, A Study in the Evo- 
lution of Man. By Alexander F. Chamber- 
lain. Scribner, Imp., $1.50. 

It is out of the question to express in a brief book- 
note our appreciation of this rich work in the domain 
of anthropological psychology. Dr. Chamberlain 
has read everything on the subject, then starting 
from the point that others had reached has taken 
steps forward. His personal investigations have 
been acute and numerous. His style of narration 
is lucid though condensed. Altogether the book is 
to be received as the standard and authority on the 
subject. 


Crockett—A Year-Book of Kentucky Woods 
and Fields. By Ingram Crockett. Buffalo: 
Moulton, $1.00. 

Mr. Crockett’s notes range from January to De- 

cember, and from gay to pensive. He writes prose 

and verse indifferently, and illustrates his own text. 


Forsyth: The Story of the Soldier. By Brevet 
Brigadier-General George A. Forsyth, U.S.A. 
Illustrated. Appleton, $1.50. 

While we have wars we must have an army, and 

the millennium is not yet apparently at hand. 

General Forsyth makes a noble plea for the reg- 

ular army soldier of the United States, who has no 

Kipling to sing his praises, no glory of conquest, 

no Victoria Cross, and few chances oe promotion. 

This book is in effect a history of our regular army, 

with an account of its character and organization 

and a chronicle of its almost unnoti achieve- 
ments. General Forsyth writes with care, with 
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fervor, with pathos, and rarely with humor. 
story is brought up to the Spanish war. 


The 


Gardens Old and New—The Country House 
and its Garden Environment. Scribner, 
Imp., $15.00. 

This volume touches the high-water mark of garden 
literature. Sixty-five of England’s most enchant- 
ing gardens are pictured in beautiful half-tones, 
many of them being full-page illustrations, while 
the text tells the story of these lovely combinations 
of nature and art. The binding, typography, and 
pictures do full justice to the subject of the book, 
and as the places depicted are beyond the wildest 
dreams of any but a millionaire, it can be enjoyed 
without too keen a sense of envy. 


Garner: Apes and Monkeys—Their Life and 
Language. By R.L. Garner. With an Intro- 
duction by Edward Everett Hale, Ginn. $1.50. 

Some one wrote a story called ‘‘ Frankenstein” to 

show the curse an animal with affection but no 

mind would be. Another, long after Mary Wol- 
stoncroft was dead, wrote ‘‘ The Curse of Intellect,” 
to show the awful danger in an educated ape. Mr. 

Garner has not been terrified by these books, for 

he has lived familiarly with apes and monkeys in 

their native lands and at Zoos. He is sure that he 
has caught some of the words of their languages— 
for all speak not the same tongue. The phono- 
graph was used by him with success to register the 
vocal signs of monkey thought and to reproduce 
them for the understanding-puzzling distraction of 
other monkeys. Throughout four months Mr, Gar- 
ner lived alone in a steel cage in the jungle of equa- 
torial Africa. It was from this that he accumulated 
so much of the philosophy and psychology of mon- 
keys and apes. Ten words of the Chimpanzee 
language he is certain that he has verified. Alto- 
gether his results have a curious and grave impor- 
tance. His may be the first step upon the threshold 
of a new lore, faintly foreseen by Lord Monboddo. 


———— Land and Land Policy, and other 
ssays and Speeches. By Henry George. 
Doubleday & McClure Co., $2.50. 

Chiefly with the grants of public lands in California 
to railway corporations is the topic in the initial es- 
say of this volume. Perhaps railways must be.sub- 
sidized somewhat. Asa matter of course single-tax 
essays follow. Mr. George meant righteousness, 
and for public or social and collective righteousness 
he strove mightily. He seldom wrote anything un- 
worthy of careful consideration. 


Gould—Mother Nature’s Children. By Allen 

Walton Gould. Illustrated. Ginn & Co., 7oc. 
This little book not only professes to be but is ac- 
tually written in language comprehensible to very 
young children. It is full of useful information, 
and the illustrations are very helpful in explaining 
the text. All branches of Nature are included, and 
it is as interesting as a story book, 


Gilman — Concerning Children. By Charlotte 
Perkins (Stetson) Gilman. Small, Maynard 


& Co., $1.25. 
Probably half of the readers of this book will 
wholly disagree with the author, while a very large 
number will take issue with her on many points. 
But whether to agree or disagree, the book should 
be carefully read by all mothers. It provokes 





























thought on a great problem, and though Mrs, Gil- 
man treats the child in a more business-like manner 
than the majority of mothers have been educated 
up to, there is much helpful suggestion in her book, 
and one realizes that she has approached her subject 
in a spirit of wisdom, love, and sincerity. 


Kenworthy—The Anatomy of Misery. Plain 
Lectures on Economics. -By John Coleman 
Kenworthy. Small, Maynard & Co., $1.00. 

Mr. Kenworthy has undertaken in this little book to 

systematize the economic teachings of John Ruskin. 

His ay ag is spiritual regeneration as the prere- 

quisite for material reform. The position is sound. 

Both Tolstoy and Alfred Russell Wallace have con- 

tributed to this work, of which the second edition 

now appears, 


Leyland—The Shakespeare Country Illus- 
trated. By John Leyland. The ‘* Country 
Life” Library. Scribner, Imp., $3.50. 

Nothing could give a better idea of Shakespeare’s 
country than the admirable volume, so beautifully 
and abundantly illustrated after photographs not 
only of Stratford and thereabout but of the main 
castles and seats of Warwickshire. ‘* Country Life” 
has an unapproached record for such views and the 
present series, which centres about the personality 
of Shakespeare and takes such engaging digressions, 
is an unmixed joy. Mr. Leyland’s text while be- 
comingly sympathetic, never competes with the 
illustrations. 


Lincoln—Sanity of Mind, A Study of its Con- 
ditions and of the Means to its Develop- 
ment and Preservation. By David F. 
Lincoln, M.D. Putnam, $1.25. 

The great and rapid increase of insanity renders it 
expedient that the public mind should be informed 
on the subject. This is Dr. Lincoln’s purpose. He 
writes for the public rather than for the physician. 
His chapters on Degeneracy, Education, and Social 
and Civic Duties should be widely read. Self-con- 
trol is what he urges. This should be inculcated 
from childhood. "En that way the predisposition to 
insanity will be lessened, Marriage of mental 
alienates should be rigidly prohibited. Segregation 
of feeble-minded should also be enforced. Only thus 
can this rapid increase be checked. 


Marshall—The Mushroom Book. A Popular 
Guide to the Identification and Study of our 
Commoner Fungi, with Special Emphasis on 
the Edible Varieties. By Nina L. Marshall. 
Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., $3.00, 
net, 

At once practical and popular, the present volume 

will undoubtedly gain wide acceptance among apos- 

tles of the mushroom. It would be difficult to im- 

agine how the subject could have been treated with 

more systeni and clarity, The author's training as 

a teacher of botany has stood her in good stead and 

the publishers have done all in their power to make 

the book instructive and interesting from a pictorial 
standpoint. 


mage ay, ag Flowers; Easy Les- 
sons in Botany. By Mae Ruth Norcross. 

With illustrations, Silver, Burdett & Co., 4oc. 
Records the sayings and doings of a family in which 
botany was taught by the father and mother in a 
very practical manner. A clever and creditable per- 
formance. 
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Sherman—Inside the Machine. 
Sherman. Cook & Fry, $1.50. 
This brochure is based on two years’ experience in 
the Board of Aldermen—one of the three chief gov- 
erning bodies of the City of New York—the other 
two being the Municipal Assembly and (greater than 
either or both of the others) Tammany Hall. The 
author, who (like his famous father) is a good deal 
of a fighter, criticises severely the defects of the 
new city charter, and pokes fun at the illiterate al- 
dermen with whom his days were passed. Several 
changes have occurred since he wrote—chief among 
them being the substitution of a single Commis- 
sioner of Police for the farcical bipartisan Board. 


P, Tecumseh 


Sonnichsen— Ten Months a Captive among 
Filipinos. By Albert Sonnichsen. Scribner, 


$1.50. 

The author of this narrative went to the Philippines 
in 1898 as quartermaster of a transport, and attach- 
ing himself, later, to a Utah regiment, entered Ma- 
nila when that city fell into our hands. Not long 
thereafter he had the misfortune to be captured by 
the Filipinos, with whom we had gone to war after 
disposing of the Spaniards ; and for ten months he was 
a prisoner onthe island of Luzon. For seven months 
Lieut. Gillmore was one of his fellow-captives. The 
most interesting part of his book is that which de- 
scribes his adventures during the three months that 
elapsed between his escape from the military hospi- 
tal at Bengued, near Vigan, and his recapture at the 
latter place. Such was the kindness of his reception 
when he was taken back to Bengued, that he felt 
like a youthful truant, who ought to be very good to 
make up for the pain he had caused his family. In- 
deed, the book is chiefly valuable for the convincive 
testimony it bears on the subject of Filipino capacity 
and character. The people into whose power Mr. 
Sonnichsen was thrown by the fortunes of war re- 
semble Apaches, or other savages, about as closely 
as the Seventh Regiment resembles Coxey’s army. 
It is first-hand evidence, and as such is worth 
more than a dozen volumes of theorizing on the 
subject. 


Spencer—First Principles. By Herbert Spen- 

cer, Sixth Edition, Appleton, $2.00, 
After forty years, during which Mr. Spencer has 
reared his stupendous philosophical structure, he 
now returns to his first work to examine if there be 
any flaws or inconsistencies. As his philosophical 
structure rose, modifications occurred, The author 
intends to revise all his works, a considerable labor 
at his The changes made in this book are 
indicated in the author’s preface to this edition. 
While striking and important, they do not alter 
the main lines of the argument. 


Taylor—The Classical Heritage of the Mid- 
dle s. By Henry Osborn Taylor, Col- 
umbia University Press. Macmillan, $1.50. 

This is not only a fascinating work but a piece of 
genuine scholarship. As an introduction to the 
literature, life, and art of the Middle Ages, es 
ially of the Renaissance period, it is indis; le. 
Here and there, we could wish for broader treat- 
ment, but it were ungracious to carp. The author 
has read all the more important books on his sub- 
ject. The series of studies in Literature put forth 
rom Columbia calls for the deepest appreciation 
on the part of lovers of the world’s literature. 
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POETRY AND VERSE 


Bradshaw — On Southern Poetry Prior to 
1860, By Sidney Ernest Bradshaw. Brad- 
shaw, $1.00. 

This is ‘‘a dissertation presented to the Faculty of 
the University of Virginia as a part of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy.” It 
is a painstaking performance, remarkable neither for 
the quality of its criticism nor the beauty of its style, 
but useful for its biographical sketches and biblio- 
graphical notes. It would be still more useful if it 
covered the period 1860-1900, An autobiograph- 
ical sketch of the author is printed at the end. 


Jesnay— Fennes of my Childhood. By Charles 

Elmer Jenney. Fresno (Cal.) Republican Pub. 
Co., $1.50. 

Reminiscent verses, freely illustrated with half-tone 

plates from photographs. 


Lounsbery—An Iseult Idyll. By G. Constant 
l.ounsbery. Lane, $1.25 met. 
In point of size Miss Lounsbery’s initial offering is 
slender, the titles numbering somewhat over a score 
only, and none of the poems counting much beyond 
a hundred lines. Yet there are delicacy, imagina- 
tion, and music in these verses, and, above all, qual- 
ities essentially poetic. Miss Lounsbery reveals, 
not perhaps in every measure, but with unexpected 
frequence, both clearness of conception and beauty 
of expression, “Her chief gifts include a distinctly 
elevated tone, a nobility of manner and the rare 
power of crushing into one quivering line beauty, 
ion, or catastrophe. The dénouement of ‘‘ An 
seult. Idyll” and the climax of ‘*‘ The Better Part” 
best illustrate this faculty. In such shorter poems 
as ‘‘ Parting,” ‘‘ Atthis,” and ‘‘ The New Eden” 
the fusion of feeling and of form is perhaps most 
intimate, though the lyrics, so delicately wrought and 
so limpid, are scarcely less successful. 

It is perhaps, however, in graver measures that 
Miss Lounsbery strikes her truest note. The 
opening stanza of ‘‘ Requiescat” is of exquisite 
elegiac mournfulness : 


Cae cay no —eee in a. h 

‘o reveal its pangs or ¢ its pain 
But sits apart wide-eyed and dumb, for vain 
It were to plead for those beyond Life’s reach, 


Yet one is more often tempted to cite chance 
lines such as :— 

Sleep is a thornless rose upon Life’s breast. 
3 f ht with deligh 
Of fragile omnent PY meen pein 9 . 

The essence of poetry is vision, and vision Miss 
Lounsbery unquestionably possesses. Expression 
isa , and this too she possesses both in promise 
and in achievement. 


bias 7 and 


. 





Heiney — Poets and Poetry of 
. Compiled and edited by Benjamin 
S. Parker and Enos B. Heiney. With portraits. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., $1.50. 
This is a representative collection of the poetry of 
Indiana during the first hundred _ years of its history 
as Territory and State ; 1800-1900. The s fill 
over four hundred Pages, and the biographical notes 
forty-eight. From the latter we learn that one of 


the compilers, Mr. Parker, is married and has three 

ily mar- 
ttle fam- 
e heyday of life.” But we 


children ; the other, Mr. Heiney, “‘ is ha 
ried, and with his accomplished wife and 
ily is certainly enjoying th 
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are not told whether Gen. Lew Wallace, ‘‘ one of 
the most splendid —-r of our epoch,” was born 
in Indiana or noi. rs. Catherwood was born in 
Indiana, The native poets who are known beyond 
the boundaries of their State, and some of them are 
known very far beyond it, are Alice Williams 
Brotherton, John Hay, Robert Underwood John- 
son, Joaquin Miller, Meredith Nicholson, John 
James Piatt, John Clark Ridpath, James Whitcomb 
Riley, and Maurice Thompson. 


Randolph—Survivals. By Lewis V. F. Ran- 
dolph. Embellished by Bryson Burroughs. 
Putnam, $1.00. 

Mr. Randolph has been writing verse for forty 

years, but these forty poems are all that he cares to 

lay before an appreciative public. They cover a 

wide range of subjects. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Chambers— Man and the Spiritual World. By 
Arthur Chambers. Jacobs, $1.25. 

With many the question of supreme import is, 
‘* What will become of us after death?” Mr. 
Chambers answers this out of the Bible and Spirit- 
ualism. In this book is much that might comfort 
mourners, and some things to shock any reader. 
Since we have not yet had any authentication of 
Spiritualism the introduction of trance-medium re- 
lations into this book cheapens and weakens it. 
Our own hope is that after death we may not be at 
the beck and call of any vulgar medium to tip tables 
and do cabinet tricks, That would be hell. We 
trust that Mr. Chambers will try again before pub- 
lishing an answer to the question. 


Davis—Where Dwells the Soul Serene. By 
pag Kirkham Davis. Alliance Pub. Co., 
1.00, Y 
This curious farrago of idealistic pantheism points 
out the way madness lies. Mr. Davis thinks that 
the soul serene dwells in the realm of ideas, and he 
may be right—but whose ideas? Mr. Davis says 
many true words, but his mind seems to be in a 
confusion. He gives the reader an impression that 
he has not thoroughly thought out his subject, nor 
considered its various bearings and correlations. 


Ferguson—The Religion of Democracy: A 

anual of Devotion. By Charles Ferguson. 

Funk & Wagnalls, 50c. 

It is, of course, only in a Pickwickian sense that 
this can be called ‘‘a manual of devotion”; but 
then it is inconceivable that the author intends 
more than a few of his statements in the ‘‘ Manual” 
itself to be taken literally. His general idea seems 
to be that before long people will cease to be ruled 
by governments made for or even by them. They 
will take the government into their own hands, and 
exercise it directly for the general good. Just how 
they are to do this more directly than it is done in 
America to-day, he. wisely refrains from guessing. 
And ‘‘ The Religion of Democracy ” is a great, big, 
oer ase thing, that takes in everybody,—the just 
and the unjust, billionaire Senators of dubious an- 
tecedents, and lightly clad gentlemen laying down 
their lives for Jeffersonian principles, the ‘* Jingo” 
and the ‘‘ little American,” Jesuits and Unitarians, 
Christ, Cesar, Pontius Pilate, the Publican, and 
Judas Iscariot. A religious faith so broadly com- 
prehensive justifies enthusiasm on the part of its 
disciples, and one must be prepared for a good deal 
of rhetoric in Mr. Ferguson’s impassioned pages- 















He deals in glittering generalities, and we are daz- 
zled by the sparks they emit. Paradox, epigram, 
dithyramb are here in abundance. The book is, 
we find, rather exhausting than stimulating, The 
electricity in the clouds is all discha in the 
course of the preacher's exposition ; and when we 
have finished it, we feel as if we had witnessed an 
exhibition of Pain’s fireworks to an accompaniment 
of thunder and lightning. The publishers, we un- 
derstand, expect Demos to buy the book numer- 
ously. We should not be surprised if he did. Flash 
and crash are better calculated to impress his crude 
intelligence than sweetness and light. 






Knox-Little— Holy Matrimony. By the Rev. 

W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. Longmans, $1.50. 
This book is one of the volumes of the Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology. It is beautifully 
printed. Canon Knox.-Little is a high-church An- 
glican clergyman. It is to be presumed that this 
work expresses the attitude of that party in the 
Church. The principal eo of the work is the 
absolute indissolubility of the marriage tie. Mr. 
Knox-Little does not allow that even adultery 
of one party breaks the vinculum matrimonit. 
Christ’s teaching that such is the case the author 
explains away. The writer is methodical and com- 
prehensive in his treatment of the subject, but his 
rigid dogmatism prevents him from casting any new 
light upon a dark problem. 


“ Rosicrucie#’’—T he Evolution of Immortality, 
By ‘‘Rosicrucie.” Eulian Publishing Co., 


$1.00. 

The gist of this book is plausible and is probably 
true. Immortality is not universal but an acquisi- 
tion of man. However, there is so much that hints 
at free love, so much superfluous occultism, such 
orphic formule, such unnecessary omniscience that 
most sane people will be repelled. At any rate, if 
any of our readers aspires to be a Rosicrucian, this 
book will point out the door. 


Russell-Lewis—The Jew in London. A Study 
of Racial Character and Present-Day Condi- 
tions, being two Essays prepared for the Toyn- 
bee Trustees. By C. Russell, M.A., and H. S. 
Lewis, M.A. | With an Introduction by Canon 
Barnet and a Preface by the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., with a new map specially made 
for this volume by Geo. R. Arkell. Crowell, 


$1.25. 
The ghetto of the Middle Ages has disappeared, but 
the oon from the Continent of Europe still sur- 
round themselves with an invisible wall of custom 
and prejudice. Zangwill has depicted Jewish life in 
London and Harlan thesamein New York. Itisan in- 
teresting study to the economist and anthropologist. 
To some extent the Jewish problem is alike in Lon- 
don and our larger American cities. It is first of 
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all a social problem. The Hebrews themselves 
are the first to cope with it, but alone and unaided 
they cannot bear the: burden, nor should they be 
asked todo so, This book is a useful contribution 
to the solution of the problem of how to deal with 
the Jewish immigrants in American cities. 


Shields—The Scientific Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion. The Bishop Paddock Lec- 
tures for the year 1900, By the Rev. Charles 
yong Shields, D.D., LL.D. Scribner, 

1.50. 

Dr. Shields is at once a professor at Princeton, 
a Presbyterian, and a Trustee of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Episcopal Church. Dr, 
Shields’s lectures summarize the present positions 
of Christian evidence. The earlier chapters treat 
acutely of the logical nature and value of evidence, 
Newman took the same method after a fallacious 
fashion in his ‘‘Grammar of Assent.” Dr. Shields’s 
discussion we like better. It isingenuous. Follow- 
ing upon this are chapters on the truth of Revealed 
Religion from Astronomy, Geology, Anthropology, 
and History, with ‘an examination in the alleged 
errors of the Bible, the Mythical Theory, and the 
contribution to evidences of Bishop Butler. The 
arrangement of the work is clear, and the statements 
are in lucid language. 


Strong—Religious Movements for Social Bet- 
terment. By Josiah Strong, D.D. The 
Baker & Taylor Co., 50c. 

The nineteenth century will forever stand as a 

period of special se tgs in the religious ideals 

and activities. More than any other period it has 
been signalized by the recognition of solidarity and 
the uplifting of the whole man. In consequence we 
have seen the inauguration and growth of social 
settlements and of institutional churches. All this 
is set forth ina masterly and comprehensive way by 

Dr. Strong, whose position as President of the 

League for Social Service, together with his life- 

work and study, have equipped him as probably no 

one else is furnished, for a complete, succinct, and 
vigorous setting forth of the facts. 


Thwaites—The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents, Travels and Explorations of the 
esuit Missionaries in New France, 1610-1791. 
dited by Reuben Godd Thwaites. Vol. LX XT. 
Lower Canada, Illinois. Miscellaneous data. _ 
a Bros. (Limited! to 150 copies.) 
3.50. 
Nothing more strikingly illustrates the progress in 
documentary history of the Jesuit missions since 
Parkman wrote, than this magnificent series. The 
editor has made a very full, if not complete compila- 
tion of all the material attainable, and the docu- 
ments are admirably arranged and translated. 











Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada, 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 
Jiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK. 
Mercantile Library. W.T. Peopies, Librarian. 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 


Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Sharps and Flats. Field. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$2.50.) 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) * 

Napoleon, the Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 
vols. , $6.00.) i 


(Harper, 


Private Life of King Edward VII. (Appleton, 
$1.50.) 

The Story of My Life. Hare. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $7.50.) 


Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
, day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
Love of an Uncrowned Queen. 

2 vols., $7.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
The Visits of Elizabeth. Glyn. (Lane, $1.50.) 


Mechanics’ Institute Library. H. W. Parker, 
Librarian. 

St. Louis. Perry. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Napoleon, the Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 

Flame, Electricity and the Camera. Iles. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Ten Months a Captive among Filipinos. Sonnich- 
sen, (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden, 
$1.75.) 

China; Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce. 
Parker. (Murray, $3.00.) 

Jean Paul Marat. Bax. (Small, Maynard & Co., 
$2.50.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. Hux- 
ley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Wilkins. (Stone, 


(Doubleday, 


(Elarper, 


(Macmillan, 


Most Popular Novel. 
Ward, (Harper, $1.50.) 


Eleanor. 
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Society Library, University Place, F. B. 
BiGELOw, Librarian. 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 


(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

My Autobiography. Miller. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Napoleon ; the Last Phase. 
$3.00.) 

The Story of My Life. Hare. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$7.50.) 

Paul Jones. Buell. 

Love of an Uncrowned Queen. 
2 vols., $7.50.) 

Six Royal Ladies of the House of Hanover. 
ler. (Unwin, 6s.) 

Memoirs of Baroness Cecile de Courtot. 
$2.00.) 


Rosebery. (Harper, 


(Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 
Wilkins. (Stone, 


Tyt- 
(Holt, 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Visits of Elizabeth. Glyn. (Lane, $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Pratt Institute, Free Library. Mary W. 
PLumMMER, Librarian. 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 
A Solitary Summer. . (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


(Macmillan, 


Allen. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Eccentricities of Genius. Pond. (Dillingham, 
$3.50.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $6.00.) 

Letters of T. E. Brown. Irwin. (Dutton, 2 vols., 
$3.50.) 


Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson, (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co. , $1.50.) 


Seton-Thompson. 




















Public Library. 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 


M. T. READ, Zidbrarian. 
Allen. 


Howells. 


Eccentricities of Genius. Pond. (Dillingham, 
$3.00.) 

Literary History of America. Wendell. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 


A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Duchess of Teck. Cooke. 
$7.50.) 

Memoirs of the Countess Potocka. 
Page & Co., $3.50.) 


(Scribner, 2 vols., 


(Doubleday, 


Paris of To-day. Whiteing. (Century, $5.00.) 
Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmil- 
lan, $1.50.) 
An American Engineer in China. Parsons. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 


Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Free Public Library. EstHer E. Burpick, 


Librarian, 

Warof Independence. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 75¢.) 

Napoleon, the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


Photography In-doors and Out. Black. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. (Harper, 
$1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. Dunne. (Russell, $1.25.) 


(Hough- 


Seton-Thompson. 


Most Popular Novel. 
In the Palace of the King. Crawford. (Macmil- 
lan, $1.50.) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, 
Librarian, 


Natural History. Woods. (Routledge, $4.00.) 
Antiquity of Man. Maclean. (Clarke, $1.00.) 
Primeval Man. Argyll. (Routledge, $1.50.) 
Napoleon. Morris. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
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Lecky. (Apple- 


England in Eighteenth Century. 
ton, 7 vols., $7.00.) 

Problems of Modern Industry. Webb. (Longmans, 
$2.50.) 

Spirit of Modern Philosophy. Royce. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.50.) 
Legends of Wagner Dramas. 

$2.00.) 
Tennyson’s Poems. 
$2.00.) 


Weston. (Nutt, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Most Popular Novel, 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Public Library. Acnes Hits, Librarian. 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Napoleon, the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Lectures. Stoddard. (Bedford, Middlebrook & 
Co., 10 vols., $40.00.) 

Great Books as Life Teachers. Hillis. (Revell, 
$1.50.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Eccentricities of Genius. 
$3.50.) 
Progress of Invention in the Nineteenth Century. 


Pond. (Dillingham, 


Byrn. (Munn & Co., $3.00.) 
Shakespeare in Art. Hartmann. (Page & Co., 
$2.00.) 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
All Biographies of Queen’ Victoria. 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELMENDorr, 


Librarian. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Mecmillan, 
$1.75.) 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

Napoleon, the Last Phase. 
$3.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 


Rosebery. (Harper, 


Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson, 


(Scribner, $2.00.) 
Solar Biology. Butler. (Caspar, $5.00.) 
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Three Men on Wheels. 
Co., $1.50.) 

Memoirs of the Countess Potocka. 
Page & Co., $3.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes, 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


Jerome. 


(Dodd, Mead & 


(Doubleday, 


Thompson. (Bowen- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Public Library. FReperick H. Hip, 
Librarian, 


Mark Twain's Works. 

Coffin’s Histories. 

Abbott's Histories. 

White Cross Library. Mulford. 
vols, , $12.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. _Seton-Thompson. 
bleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 


(Needham, 6 


(Dou- 


The Great Boer War. Doyle. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 


Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00. ) 


Seton-Thompson, 


Most Popular Novel. 


Like Apvother Helen. 
Co., $1.50.) 


Horton. (Bowen-Merrill 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Public Library. Henry M. Uttey, Librarian, 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
$1.50.) 

*ASolitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, $5.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen- 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Human Hair. Stillwell. (Marble Pub, Co., $1.25.) 


Hudson. (McClurg, 


The American Negro. Thomas. (Macmillan, 
$2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., $1.50.) Py 
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HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Acting Librarian. 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Little Journeys. Hubbard. (Putnam, 5 vols., 
$1.75 each.) 


A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. 
bleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Works on the Cyanide Process. 

Paris as it Is. De Forest. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.25.) 

With Both Armies in South Africa. 
ner, $1.50.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance, 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Psychology and Psychic Culture. 
ican Book Co., $1.25.) 

The Real Chinaman, Holcombe. 
& Co., $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


In the Palace of the King. Crawford. 
lan, $1.50.) 


(Dou- 


Seton-Thompson. 


Davis. (Scrib- 


Howells. 
Halleck. (Amer- 


(Dodd, Mead 


(Macmil- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Public Library. CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 


Librarian. 

The Riddle of the Universe. 
$1.50.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Red Cross Society History. Barton. 
National Red Cross, $1.00.) 

China and its Future. Johnston. 

The Life of Henry George. George. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Cyanide Process of Gold Extraction. Park. (Grif- 
fin & Co., $2.00;) 

Petroleum. Brandt. (Baird & Co., $7.50.) 

Century Book of American Colonies, Brooks. 
(Century Co., $1.50.) 

Stories of Famous Operas. Guerber. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects. 
& Sons, 3 vols., $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novels. 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 
Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


Haeckel. (Harper, 


(Doubleday, 
(American 


(Stock, 88 cts.) 
(Doubleday, 


(Wyman 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 


The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 























L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 

Etidorhpa. Lloyd. (Clarke Co., $2.00.) 

Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. (Cen- 
tury Co., $1.50.) 

Wild Flowers of California. 
$2.00.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. 


Parsons. (Doxey, 


(Armstrong, $3.25.) 


The American Commonwealth, 2 vols, Bryce. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 

Autocrat of the. Breakfast Table. Holmes. 
(Houghton & Mifflin, $1.50.) 

Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture. Quack- 
enbos. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Heritage of Unrest. Overton. (Macmillan, 


$1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian, 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) ; 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Great Books as Life Teachers. Hillis. (Revell, 


$1.50.) 

Essays on Nature and Culture. 
Mead & Co., $1.25.) 

Essays on Books and Culture. 
Mead & Co., $1.25.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 


Mabie. (Dodd, 


Mabie. (Dodd, 


(Macmillan, 


Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercantile Library. E. B. CLARKE, Assist- 
ant Librarian, 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., $1.50.) 


Stringtown on the Pike. Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 

In the Name of a Woman. Marchmont. (Stokes, 
$1.50.) 


The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. (Page. 
Scribner, $1.50.) 


When Knighthood was in Flower. Major. (Bow- 
en-Merrill Co., $1.50.) 
The Visits of Elizabeth. Glyn. (Lane, $1.50.) 
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Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Napoleon, the Last Phase. 


$3.00.) 


Allen, 


Rosebery. (Harper, 

Most Popular Novel. 

Richard Yea and Nay. Hewlett. 
$1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Public Library. ANNIE E, CHAPMAN, Librarian. 


Thomas Henry Huxley. Mitchell. 
$1.50.) 

The Story of My Life and Work. Washington. 
(Nichols & Co., $3.00.) 

Literary History of America. Weidell. 
$3.00.) 

Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. Skinner. 
(Lippincott, $1.50.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Sleeping Beauty. Le Gallienne. (Lane, $1.50.) 
Famous Pianists of To-day and Yesterday. Lahee. 
(Page & Co., $1.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. 
$1.25.) " 

Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 

With Both Armies in South Africa. Davis. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


(Putnam, 


(Scribner, 


Howells. 


Trine.- (Crowell, 


(Bowen- 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Public Library. Grorce T. CLark, Librarian, 


The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

In ‘Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 


Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


My Winter Garden. Thompson. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 

Eccentricities of Genius. Pond. (Dillingham, 
$3.50.) 


Paris of To-day. Whiteing. (Century Co., $5.00.) 
China’s Open Door. Wildman. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 
A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
History of Criticism, Vol. I, Saintsbury. 
. wood, $3.50) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


(Black- 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
City Literary Association. J. C. Dana, Zi- 
brarian. 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 
Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 
Paolo and Francesca. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. Dunne. (Russell, $1.50.) 
Fisherman's Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) * 


Most Popular Novel, 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


Howells. 


(Bowen- 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. HELEN J. McCaine, Librarian. 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Newest England. Lloyd. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $2.50.) 

Rough-Riders. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

With Both Armies in South Africa. Davis. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 

Crisis in China, 
$1.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

In South Africa with Buller. 
Brown & Co., $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
$1.75.) ; 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


Smyth and others, (Harper, 
Howells. 
Musgrave. (Little, 


(Macmillan, 


(Bowen- 


The Critic 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
Public Library. 


With Christ at Sea. 
ton. $1.50.) 

How We Kept the Flag Flying. 
(Ward, Lock & Co., $1.50.) 

How the Garden Grew. Maryon. 
$1.50.) 

Mountain Playmates. 
flin & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Napoleon, the Last Phase. 
$3.00.) 

Memoirs Countess Potocka. 
Co., $3.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Doyle. (McClure, Phillips 


James BAIN, JR., Librarian, 
Bullen. (Hodder & Stongh. 
Macdonald, 
(Longmans, 
Albee, (Houghton, Mif- 
Allen. 
Rosebery. (Harper, 


(Doubleday, Page & 


The Great Boer War. 
& Co., $1.50.) 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Cardinal’s Rose. Sutphen. (Harper, $1.25.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Public Library. SamvueEt S. GREEN, Librarian. 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
- (Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
L’Aiglon. _ Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 
Little Rivers. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00) 
Fisherman’s Luck, Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
Life of Theodore Parker. Chadwick. 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
Ben-Hur. Wallace. (Harper, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


(Houghton, 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., $1.50.) 





